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2400 telephone wires in a cable little larger than a man's wrist. 


Science keeps down costs 


When the Bell System installed its 
first successful telephone cable, fifty 
wires was the largest number that could 
be operated in a single cable without 
““cross-talk’’” and other interference. 
Today it would require 48 cables of the 
original type to accommodate the num- 
ber of wires often operated in one cable. 


Without this improvement in cable, 
the construction of new underground 
and aerial lines would have cost the 
Bell System upwards of a hundred mil- 
lion dollars more than has actually been 
spent. In addition, the cost of mainte- 
nance would have been greater by 
eighteen million dollars a year. These 
economies in the Bell System mean a 
saving in telephone rates to each indi- 
vidual subscriber. 


In all branches of telephone practice 


science has similarly contributed to 
economy. Even in such a compara- 
tively small item as switchboard cords, 
improvements have reduced the cost of 
renewal by four million dollars a year. 


Every new telephone added to the 
Bell System increases the usefulness of 
all telephones, but this multiplication 
tends likewise to increase the complica- 
tions and the expense of service. The 
scientists of the Bell System, to offset 
this tendency, are constantly called 
upon to develop new devices which 
simplify complications and keep down 
costs. 


By virtue of a united system the 
benefits of these improvements are 
shared by all subscribers—and the na- 
tion is provided with the best and 
cheapest telephone service in the world. 


BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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The Old City of Chnistiansted 


By R. A. SELL 


deserted city of Christiansted! Chris- 


tiansted, as though reposing in the splendor 
of the past, seems to take little note of an 
aggressive commercial age; somewhat neg- 
lected, she only seems to nestle closer to the 
great, green, serrated hills that lift to the south 
as she gazes sleepily at the dashing rainbow- 
hued harbor; this harbor is sketched in the 
most lavish colors and set in the most deeply 
contrasting frame of all the blue and green, 
the opal and turquois, water of the colorful and 
variegated West Indies. 

The pilot met the “Tadousac” way out at 
sea and directed the course among coral reefs 
through an S-shaped channel to the harbor. 
Whatever may be found on the island that is 
aesthetic or beautiful, it is safe to say that 
nothing can compare to the gorgeous ribbon- 
like shallows or the foaming breakers that 
ceaselessly play on the outlying fringes of the 
coral reef. 

Commander Gaffney, who had wisely taken 
a nap while we were crossing the forty miles 
of rough sea, came out of the cabin looking 
bright and fresh as a trellis of rambling roses 
while we “landlubbers” were walking by 
hitches and locating the setting sun in the 
north. 

They had just loaded two schooners with 
native cattle for Porto Rico; these cattle were 
queer little mouse-colored longhorns, but they 
are a hardy strain, well adapted for “rustling” 
a living among the dry hills of the eastern end 
of the island. 


ND now we are at the kind old royalty-. 


Soon we were ushered into the halls of the 
mighty Government house, where Danish roy- 
alty held sway and where the United States 
Government representative, Mr. Rappolee, now 
has his office, and other Government offices 
are maintained; a large, substantially built and 
comfortable building with wide verandas, many 
windows and a large open-air room, somewhat 
resembling a roof garden; and here we were 
invited to rest, enjoy the prospect and “make 
ourselves at home.” 


Then we began stepping in the tracks of the 
great. Dinner was served in an upstairs room 
of the building in which Alexander Hamilton, 
the first Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, used to labor over his books as an ac- 
countant. With wide galleries and spacious 
rooms, this historic building is better in some 
ways than the modern, compact apartments. 

While the streets of Christiansted are nar- 
row, they will average about twice as wide as 
those in the older parts of Havana or San Juan. 
There is no real paving, but a good grade is 
maintained with gravel and crushed stone, and 
this is covered over with sand. Every morning 
the streets are swept by stout colored men with 
brush-brooms; and, in order to keep down the 
dust, water is poured by the bucketful over 
the main thoroughfares. 

As the sidewalks are very narrow, usually 
on the inside of a row of pillars and very ir- 
regular, most people prefer the middle of the 
street. On an early morning walk you are 
likely to meet a two-wheeled water cart drawn 
by a little gray donkey, a load of cane leaves, 
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a good-natured black woman carrying a small 
metal tray on which there is about half of a 
dressed chicken, all ready to fry, or you may 
meet a whole chicken, fully feathered and 
moving under its own power. 


There are not very many automobiles, but 
trafic is always to the left, either in meeting 
another car or in passing a car that is going 
the same direction; the rules are just the op- 
posite of those of the mainland. The custom 
of hitching a second donkey alongside of the 
one that is working in the shafts is common, 
too common to account for on the theory that 
the outside donkey is simply being trained. 
There are very few advertising signs of any 
kind and, aside from fruit peddlers, there are 
comparatively few street vendors. Besides a 
fruit and vegetable market, there is a well- 
appointed fish market; the latter is next door 
to the old fort on the waterfront. 


Picturesque, old-time wells are found on 
many corners, and the groups that gather 
around them in the early morning recall most 
strikingly the conception of Bible times as fre- 
quently set forth in paintings; of course the 
faces of most of the women are black, but their 
garb is white, and even the cloth that they wear 
around their heads, curiously rolled and folded, 
becomes a fair substitute for a turban. 

A well-kept little park faces the waterfront. 
It is equipped with well-painted park benches 
and these are usually arranged so as to give 
a good view of the flapping sea, the boats rid- 
ing at anchor, the native boatmen with bare 
arms and shoulders, rowing their little boats 
back and forth with loads of fruit, grass or 
other commodities from some other part of the 
island, and, best of all, the incomparable reach 
of sea across Pilot Island. There is a band- 
stand near the center of the park, a radio sta- 
tion, and the Postoffice building. But the reat 
feature is a row of mahogany trees that extend 
across one of the three sides and form a sort 
of boundary for the thibet trees that rattle their 
curling tan pods at the children who, attended 
by nurses, are enjoying the cool ocean breeze. 
(It is rather trivial, but they nickname the thibet 
tree “the woman’s tongue,” because, they say, 
“the beans are small and the pods are large, 
and—they rattle.”’) 

The old fort is a landmark that has stood 
sO many years and been repaired and re- 
modeled so many times that its exact history 
dovetails into tradition. The Dutch built a 
part of it and the Danes left it in its present 
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condition. It is built on a ledge of solid rock, 
and some of the cells in which prisoners were 
kept, and the dungeons, were hollowed out of 
solid rock. One of the dungeons, which was 
shown to us by the kind police official, was 
about six by nine feet with a very regularly 
arched roof. In the highest place in the middle 
of the arch a’man could stand up straight; 
the only opening or means of ventilation was a 
hole eight inches square with iron bars across 
it in the low, heavy door. 


Some of the beds, or rather bedsteads, re- 
mained for the simple reason that they could 
not be removed from the cells. Evidently they 
were built in the cells; these were made of 
heavy boards, solid across the top, like tables, 
with one piece across the head set at an angle 
for a pillow; they were about fourteen inches 
high. During the last fifty years, but before 
other quarters were constructed, some of the 
cells were used to detain various petty pris- 
oners held by the local police, and during this 
time two prisoners have escaped, one of them 
being a woman. It does not seem possible that 
a full grown woman, described as “a little 
stout,”” could climb through a hole about eight 
inches square, that is five feet from the ground, 
and then get over the outside walls and really 
make her escape; but; the irony of fate, next 
day she was brought back by her mother! 


In the old magazine and the arsenal where 
guns were stored, the great heavy doors are held 
together with copper bolts and hung on copper 
hinges; even the latches and staples are made 
of copper; one thing about this place, there is 
the most intricate and best protected part of 
arsenal guard quarters, a peculiar system ot 
connecting tunnels through which a bottle ot 
beer could be passed to the man on guard on 
the other side of the wall. 


But the fish market! Out of the deep-rued 
and many colored waters they bring lavishly 
colored fish; fish that are blue as indigo, that 
are bright yellow with black bands around their 
heads and the section back of the dorsal fin, 
that are brown, and deep sepia. And there 
are flaming red fish, striped fish, with some of 
the stripes running around the body. There is 
the bluefish that is really blue and the bluefish 
that is green; the artillery sturgeon, which is 
blue and yellow; the blue-doctor that is blue, 
and the gizzard-doctor that is brown;and the 
yellow-tail that is correctly named, for its tail 
is bright yellow. All these are brought in from 
the fish traps that are called “fish pots.” They 
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are excellent fish with a fine flavor, but it seems 
a pity to catch such beautiful creatures just 
to have fried fish for breakfast. 

The natives are the most friendly people in 
the world. Wherever you meet one you are 
greeted in a most cordial manner; they always 
look you straight in the face, as though just 
ready to bubble over with cordiality, and their 
smile is not the waxen, putty smile of New 
York or Boston, but it is whole-hearted and 
free; the beaming expression of an insuppress- 
ible good nature. Even the double row of 
pearly teeth, which they are not afraid to show, 
react as a small army of little “gloom-killers,” 
and you feel better after having met one of 
them. 


Most all of the buildings are old, and most 
of them carry many of the scars of time, but 
in spite of the seeming neglect and a sort of 
hoary, aged appearance, there is a dignity and 
charm, a sort of halo of departed splendor. 
There are so many things to remind you of 
kings and princes and lords and ladies of the 
old story books that you almost expect to see 
a great coach with a spanking team of black 
horses, with high red pompons on their heads, 
and a coachman in livery, and the great royal 
pair occupying seats. But instead, here come 
the servants, and the servants have become 
their own masters. Progress, yes, but who can 
doubt that in some of the old times, many 
happy and care-free people walked and scam- 
pered, laughed and played where the respons- 
ibilities of freedom now impose a thoughtful 
mein, a serious outlook—but “children must 
grow up.” 

It would be hard to find a town in which 
old cannons were so much in evidence; they 
are used as hitching posts, set in the ground 


at an angle so as to protect the corners of 
buildings from being scraped by the wheels of 
passing carts, and even used to protect the sides 
of the drain gutters that carry off the surplus 
water from the streets; on all sides and almost 
anywhere you may see an old, unmounted 
cannon. 


We attended a band concert in the park 
which was said to be typical of such events 
for the city. Early in the evening there had 
been a little shower, and the breeze that fol- 
lowed it was slightly cooler than the breezes 
early in the afternoon, but it was just comforta- 
ble to sit on a park bench with your hat off and 
let the wind stir your hair—that is, if it was 
thick enough to stir—and even a palm beach 
coat was unnecessary. But when the natives 
arrived, they wore wraps; some of them wore 
sweaters, but most of them wore jackets or 
long coats. Truly the inhabitants of the tropics 
are very sensitive to a slight fall in the temper- 
ature. In this connection, we will remark that 
no one ever “catches a cold” here; they “catch 
a draft” or they take “a fresh breeze.” 


The band played well. Most of the selections 
were familiar American airs, but the piece that 
made the hit of the evening, the one which 
brought continued applause and a definite and 
insistent encore, was “Mammy’; and 
“Mammy” was repeated. After this the 
crowd, which had been comparatively quiet all 
evening, began to move about; occasionally 
some of the young folks would dance. 

After the concert the band led the grand 
march home. However, the route home led up 
one street and down the other, with a large 
crowd marching in irregular formation on all 
sides, in front. as well as behind, but all keep- 
ing step to “Listen to the Mocking Bird.” 


Tomorrow 
By G. M. ROBERTSON 


“Tomorrow,” you say, “I will do this thing, 
For surely tomorrow's hours will bring 

The time and the urge, the sure intent 

To accomplish this task on which I’m bent.” 
Tomorrow comes and you fritter away 

Its chance—full hours with work and play, 
Till another evening comes, and then 

You look at the task, lay down your pen, 
And again you sigh “Tomorrow.” 
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The Bells of Old San Gabriel 


By IDA ECKERT-LAWRENCE 
The bells of old San Gabriel— 


I'd love to hear them tell, 
Of all the scenes so wondrous wild, 


As seen by each fond bell. 


The heart of every Spanish maid— 
And each grandee as well, 
Would swell with pride and merriment 


At tales the bells could tell. 


Methinks I see the Indians come, 
Through wild mesquite to sell 

The beads and blankets, e’en the gold 
Sent Spain for each old bell. 


They rang in silvery call to prayer, 
I’ve heard the padres tell— 
They rang in mournful dirges too— 


Each dear San Gabriel bell. 


"Twas here the desert children came— 
Of sins they had to tell; 
Their moccsined feet, so firm, so fleet, 
Knelt ‘neath the prayerful bell. 


The Indian, like the years, has fled, 
Squaw and papoose, as well— 
But clear in memory, e’er will ring 


The calling of the bell. 


They hang like silent sentinels— 
Years cannot break the spell, 

That binds our heart-strings like a cord, 
To each San Gabriel bell. 


The Palette of God 


By CLYDE ROBERTSON 


Bring me a canvas wide and high, 

A canvas stretched from earth to sky; 

Bring brushes made of finest gold, 

The magic wands of masters old; 

Bring seas of colors rich and rare— 

No meager tones this scene must bear— 

Bring myriad hues, gorgeous and grand, 

A palette mixed by God’s own hand— 
A picture I’d paint of the West. 


Bring me soft tints attuned to sound 
Of rustling grain and yielding ground, 
The silence of the canyons deep, 
The whispering winds—the plains asleep— 
Bring sparkling gems whose lusters shine 
To stud the snow-capped peaks divine; 
Bring haunted eyes—drab shades of pain— 
To paint the lonely, sun-baked plain— 

A picture I’d paint of the West. 


Bring colors free from dross or taint, 
The brave sons of the West to paint; 
Bring lilies, these have ever stood 
An emblem of pure womanhood. 
Bring gold and silver—badge of wealth— 
And vibrant, glowing hues of health. 
Bring warring pigments time’s surcease 
Has blended with the oil of peace— 

A picture I'd paint of the West. 


Bring fadeless colors staunch, to tell 
Of pioneers whe fought and fell; 
I'd blend the tears of those who died 
Into this canvas high and wide. 
On canvas white no scene I’ve wrought, 
In vain the master’s brush I’ve sought, 
Still I can see through tears that smart 
The picture painted on my heart— 

The picture I’d paint of the West. 


Ezra Meeker 


The Great Spirit of the West 
By FRED LOCKLEY 


IN S I walked down Third Avenue in Seattle 
at a brisk pace to catch the train for 
Portland, I saw, crossing the street ahead of 
me, the familiar figure of Ezra Meeker, dodg- 
ing automobiles and street cars as’ skillfully as 
though he were nineteen instead of ninety-one 
years old. His slender and erect figure, his 
snow-white beard, his white hair hanging to 
his shoulders, were unmistakable. Watching 
my chance, | jay-walked across the street after 
him, through the busy traffic, and hailed him 
as he was entering the door of the Cozy Waffle 
Parlor. Stopping in the doorway, he shook 
hands with me and we recalled our last meet- 
ing, which was at Pendleton. “Come in and 
have some breakfast,” said Mr. Meeker. “I 
am on my way to catch the 8:30 train for 
Portland,” I answered, “but I guess I'll let the 
train go without me and take a later one.” We 
sat down at the table, and when the waiter had 
taken Mr. Meeker’s order for a bowl of oat- 
meal mush and a cup of hot milk, he said: 
“Let me see, that was in the spring of 1906, 
fifteen years ago that we met at Pendleton.” 
Smiling reminiscently, he said: “Do you re- 
member you thought because I was seventy-six 
years old, I was too old to be starting across 
the plains by ox team? I began to believe 
that you might be right a few days later, when 
I was shoveling a drift of newly falling snow 
out of the road between Meacham and the 
summit of the Blue Mountains. I decided, 
however, that if a foot or so of snow was going 
to give a man cold feet, he wasn’t the stuff of 
which pioneers are made, so | kept on shov- 
eling and finally got over the summit and went 
on down the mountains to La Grande. | 
couldn’t bear to give up my plans for marking 
the old Oregon Trail, in memory of the cour- 
ageous, wilderness-conquering, home-seeking 
men and women who had passed that way three 
score years or more before. I did not want 
the memory of their heroic achievement to 
perish from the earth. By putting up monu- 
ments along this historic trail, | knew that the 
children of generations yet unborn would ask 
their elders, “What mean ye by these stones >” 
and in answer to their questions, would hear the 
story of the crossing of the plains and the set- 
tlement of the West, and hearing it, would value 


more highly the heritage won for them by their 
fathers. 

‘Am I taking it easy these days? I should 
say not! There will be time enough to take it 
easy when I| am too old to work. As a matter 
of fact, I would rather die in the harness than 
in the stall. I would rather wear out than rust 
out. 


“I have just finished reading the galley proofs 
of my forthcoming book, “Washington’s Seventy 
Years of Progress,’ and I am now giving the 
page proofs the final reading. It is a book 
of 437 pages, so it is quite a job to go over it 
carefully. It was more than fifty years ago that 
I published my first book, “Washington Terri- 
tory West of the Cascades.” It was issued in 
the Winter of 1870 and was printed at the 
transcript office at Olympia, Washington, and 
by the bye, this was the first book, aside from 
official documents, written and _ published in 
Washington Territory. For the past score of 
years it has been so rare that people have paid 
$25 to secure copies of this first book pub- 
lished in Washington Territory. The next book 
I published was called ‘Hop Culture in the 
United States.” This was printed at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. At the time it was published, 1883, 
I owned a large hop ranch at Puyallup. In 
1905 I published a book of over 550 pages, 
entitled, ‘Pioneer Reminiscences of Puget 
Sound.” In 1907 I issued my book in which 
I gave my experiences in recrossing the plains 
by ox team. My book of ‘Pioneer Stories’ for 
children is also very hard to get hold of now- 
adays. In 1916 I brought out my book, 
‘Eighty-five Years of a Busy Life,’ and when 
you say that you want to put the accent on 
the busy, for my writing has been but a side 
issue of my regular work. I have always been 
so busy that I haven’t even had time to get 
sick. In the first fifty-eight years of my mar- 
ried life, | never spent a day in bed nor had 
need for a doctor’s services. I find I am not 
as strong as | used to be, for, after a hard 
day’s work nowadays, | feel tired and am ready 
to turn in. A good many men dig their graves 
with their teeth. I am a moderate eater. I am 
a believer in and a lover of work. Every man, 
no matter how old, should take plenty of exer- 
cise. Another thing that is not conducive to 
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long life is worry. I refuse to worry. When 
I have done the best I can, I don’t worry over 
consequences. New experiences help to keep a 
man young. Not long ago I made a talk in the 
Grove at Clarkson, just across the Snake River 
from Lewiston, Idaho. They wanted me to 
make a talk the following afternoon at a meet- 
ing of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion in Spokane. I found I couldn’t make con- 
nections in time to get there by train, so I made 
the ninety-mile trip in less than an hour and a 
a half by airplane. Did I enjoy it? I should say 
I did. There was no snow to shovel out of the 
road, no ruts or chuck-holes, no fords to cross, 
no broken bridges or axle-deep mud to pull 
through. Seventy years before I was making 
two miles an hour with my ox team, while now 
I was traveling at the rate of more than a mile 
a minute. No, there was no particular thrill to 
it. We just sailed off as smooth and steady as 
a chicken hawk or a wild goose. I got a lot 
more thrill out of the first time I rode on a rail- 
road train. That was in 1848 when I was 18 
years old. I was keeping company with a 
mighty likable girl. I took her for a train ride 
from Indianapolis to Madison. The cars nearly 
shook your teeth loose, the track was so rough. 
At times the train ran fourteen to fifteen miles 
an hour. My girl was scared pretty near to 
death for fear we would run off the track. [ 
remember she gave me ‘Hail Columbia’ for tak- 
ing her off on such a hazardous trip. She said 
that thereafter she would see to it that we 
stuck to a team and wagon and didn’t risk our 
necks by any contraption run by steam power 
that might blow up and kill us all or run off 
the track and spill us all over the landscape. 
“IT was born at Huntsville in Butler County, 
Ohio, not far from Hamilton, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 29, 1830. My father’s people came from 
England in 1637. The house that they built at 
Elizabeth City, New Jersey, in 1665 is still 
standing. My father was a miller. He used to 
work in Carlyle’s flour mills at Indianapolis, 
eighteen hours a day for a salary of $20 a 
month. He went on duty at 7 a. m. and had 
to stay till midnight or later. My mother, 
whose maiden name was Phoebe Baker, was of 
English-Welsh stock. Raising a family when 
I was a boy was no joke. Mother used to get 
up at four in the morning all summer long and 
at 4:30 in winter, and she rarely went to bed 
before eleven at night, for after the day’s work 
was done and the children put to bed, she had 
to make the clothes, darn the socks and stock- 
ings and do the other mending. My first recol- 


lection of going to school was of having a fight 
with the teacher, when I was five years old. The 
teacher had been drinking and he tried to spank 
me. As he laid me across his knee, I sunk 
my teeth into the flesh of his leg and held on 
till the blood ran down his leg. I remember 
when I first went to work as a printer’s devil 
in the Journal office at Indianapolis, what ear- 
nest discussions used to be carried on about the 
building of railroads. The farmers believed that 
if railroad trains were introduced it would 
supersede the freight teams that hauled freight 
to the Ohio River, and that consequently there 
would be no market for their hay. The wagon- 
makers, the tavern-keepers, the blacksmiths, all 
looked with gloomy foreboding upon the de- 
struction of their business if railroads were in- 


troduced. 


“My first job in the newspaper was that of 
roller boy. Our press was run by hand power. 
The pressman’s name was Wood. In the same 
room a husky negro turned the crank to op- 
erate what they called a power press. In ad- 
dition to acting as roller boy, sorting out the 
good type from the hell box and sweeping the 
floors and making the fires, I delivered the 
paper, for which at best I received $1.50 a 
week. One of my subscribers was Henry Ward 
Beecher. He was pastor of the Congregational 
Church. I'll never forget him, because of his 
unfailing kindness to me. Through Mr. 
Beecher, I was brought to the attention of his 
choir leader, who, finding that I had a good 
voice and was very fond of music, invited me 
to sing in the choir. My mother said my clothes 
were not good enough. They offered to buy 
me a suit of clothes and to pay me for my serv- 
ices, but my father, who, was a very strong 
Campbellite, said that he did not want me to be 
exposed to listening to the doctrines of the Con- 
gregationalists and he would not let me sing in 
the choir. 


“T remember while working as a devil in the 
printing office, attending, with the other 
printers, a Whig convention on the Tippecanoe 
Battleground. This was in 1844. One of the 
printers set up for me some campaign songs, 
which I ran off on the press. At this conven- 
tion I stood on the fence and sang these songs 
and then offered them for sale. I made $11.40 
and never since that day have I felt so rich. 
This same bunch of printers with whom I 
worked used to get out, more for fun than any- 
thing else, a little 9x11 sheet which they called 
the Indianapolis News. May, Finley and Elder 
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La Fiesta 


By GERTRUDE BRYANT 


O bountiful were the harvests in the year 
of Our Lord 1790, that the good Friars 
of the Mission San Gabriel proclaimed a feast 
day in gratitude to their God, and in kindly 
appreciation of the Indian converts’ labor in 
the fields and vineyards. | 
Guido, a stalwart half-blood Indian shep- 
herd, who guarded the Mission flocks through 
the dark and the danger of the night, watched 
the dawning of La Fiesta morning from his 
silent post on the hillslope. At last the expected 
day was approaching with a joyous announce- 
ment of golden sunlight, clear azure skies and 
refreshing sea breezes. 


At first a mere rift of grayish light appeared 
above the somber mountain range, marking a 
sharp line between the purplish ridge and the 
night-blue heavens. But the ribbon broadened 
into soft pastel shades of rose and amber and 
lavenders as the dawn advanced. 

The sheep began to move about, browsing 
on the pungent sage brush or slipping down the 
steep mountain trail for a drink from the rip- 
pling brook in the canyon. But the shepherd 
stood erect, tall and graceful as a bronze statue, 
watching the rose-gold enchantment creeping 
over the range and spreading like a glorious 
canopy over the shadowy, sleeping valley. The 
night fled into the mist of the sea, put to shame 
by the golden splendor, as the king of day 
swept majestically to his throne in the heavens. 

The scattered haciendas dotting the fertile 
valley stretching its width and length between 
the lofty Sierra and the sands fringing the 
Pacific, awoke to the preparations for the feast. 
At the Mission the Indian servants hastened to 
their morning tasks. 

Still Guido stood there, his keen eyes fas- 
tened on a white-plastered adobe house standing 
apart in its orchards and vast acres—the mag- 
nificent home of the wealthy Spanish grandee, 
Senor Serrano. But his thoughts were on the 
beautiful daughter of the house, the fair Con- 
chita. 

Today, at the festival, the beautiful senorita 
would sway gracefully in the lively Spanish 
dances, a feast for adoring eyes. Today her 
joyous laughter would be sweet music to his 
lonely heart. Perchance she would pass the 
fiesta greeting with him as they mingled in the 


gayety. His pulse quickened at the thought. 
Had he not, through the long night, dreamed 
of the blessings this day might shower upon 
him? And now it was here in golden measure. 
Shortly the Mission congregations would gather 
in the patio and the olive orchard for the fes- 
tivity. Spanish grandees and their families: 
sprightly Catalonian soldiers in their gay uni- 
forms of rose and gold; humble Indian converts 
with peace and happiness in their homes and 
hearts—all to rejoice over the harvests gleaned 
from field and orchards. Truly there was rea- 
son for their gratitude. Prayers would be fol- 
lowed by laughter and music and feasting. ° 

Guido did not seek to deceive himself. He 
knew only too well that his Indian blood barred 
him from the right to woo and win the fair 
daughter of the wealthy Senor Jose Serrano, 
whose Spanish ancestors were blueblooded Cas- 
tilians in the land of Old Spain. But no man 
could deny him the right to love Conchita 
secretly. His eyes could speak, but his lips 
must remain silent. 


But Guido had much pride of birth himself. 
Was he not the grandson of Big Chief White 
Eagle, the father of the tribe? And his mother 
had been an Indian princess of the tribal blood. 
His father a handsome and gallant Capitan of 
the King’s army. It was a sad misfortune that 
he had been born out of holy wedlock. But 
his mother had been young and beautiful in 
the early days of the Spanish invasion, and she 
loved too well that handsome chivalrous officer 
of the King’s ranks. Too late did the kindly 
Father Antonio speak a warning to soldier and 
maid. 

The silvery chimes of the Mission bells call- 
ing the devotee to early morning devotion in- 
terrupted Guido’s reverie. His gaze wavered 
from the hacienda to the church. He crossed 
himself reverently and murmured a prayer. The 
Mission had been his home since infancy, for 
the good Friars had adopted him when his 
mother died of shame and a broken heart. They 
had carefully educated him and taught him 
many useful crafts. 

But a bitterness tormented Guido’s passionate 
soul. In physical structure and features and 
bronze skin he was an Indian. In heart and 


mind and blood he was a Spaniard of high 
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caste. A blending of white civilization and red 
savagery that left him out of caste with his 
mother’s tribe, and his father’s race; an out- 
cast dreaming dreams, but living them not; a 
man alone with his thoughts and his desires. 

The flocks scattered, seeking tender, succu- 
lent herbage. Guido swung his lithe form into 
the trail leading down to the valley floor. Be- 
fore the altar he must bow heart and knee in 
earnest supplication, for a murderous jealousy 
tortured his soul and bred hatred for young 
Felipe de Marro. 


On the rim of the dry arroyo the shepherd 
paused at the roasting pits to pass words with 
the Indian servants basting the beef and mut- 
ton quarters which were browning appetizingly 
over the hot coals. But he did not tarry. 
He went on through the gleaned fields and rip- 
ening orchards to the kitchen courtyard. Here 
the fires were lighted in the fire-boxes of the 
big outdoor ovens built of adobe bricks and 
clay mortar. And in the concave pockets fash- 
ioned to receive them, reposed great copper 
kettles filled with corn and beans. 

As Guido crossed the patio he noticed a group 
of soldiers, gaily attired in their gaudy uni- 
forms of red cloth and blue satin shoulder 
capes, admiringly regarding the pretty senor- 
itas and stately senoras leaving their car- 
riages. The ladies’ bright silken dresses and 
black lace mantillas gave added color to the 
picturesque scene. This, with the gold-braided 
velvets of the Spanish caballeros, the nut-brown 
robes of the Padres, and the blue and green 
cotton blouses of the Indian converts shaded 
the pleasing picture. 

Guido’s artist eye approved the assemblage, 
then rested adoringly on Conchita Serrano mov- 
ing with her proud mother to the church 
entrance. Felipe de Marro, a handsome figure 
in his gold-braided velvet, swept the maid a 
gallant bow. She rewarded the young blood 
with a charming smile, which aggravated the 
half-breed’s jealousy. 

Guido frowned darkly at his rival, and ad- 
vanced a few steps. Conchita brushed him a 
careless glance that failed to single out the 
Indian as an individual in the group of con- 
verts. The shepherd’s stoic Indian features did 
not betray the anguish of his tormented soul. 
He loved the senorita with all the passion of 
his Spanish blood. And he hated young Felipe 
de Marro with all the vengeful hate of his 
Indian savagery. 

At the conclusion of the morning service the 


congregation gathered in the courtyard. The 
loud calls for music. Dancing feet tripped 
young people began the day’s festivity with 
some simple games, while their mothers retired 
to the kitchen court to superintend the prep- 
aration of the food for the feast. The sol- 
diers selected their favorite senoritas and went 
about their courting with chivalric courage. The 
young caballeros paired off with their dancing 
partners. The Indian youths and maidens en- 
tered zealously into the play. Felipe, as Con- 
chita’s accepted lover, found a seat for his lady- 
love under a spreading live oak, and sat down 
beside her, wooing as gallantly as a princely 
knight of the flowery kingdom. The senoras 
hovered, keeping a watchful eye on the im- 
petuous youths courting their daughters. 


Guido slipped away to his quarters in the 
Mission house and changed his simple shepherd 
dress for festive raiment of fringed and beaded 
buckskin. For was he not the grandson of a 
great chief? He longed passionately to adorn 
his splendid figure with gold-braided velvet, 
such as the Spanish gentlemen wore. But such 
gorgeous attire would bring ridicule upon him 
from the gentry and admonition from the 
Padres. It was not becoming for an Indian 
shepherd to display such finery. It was out of 
keeping with his humble position. 

There was music in Guido’s flaming soul 
and sensitive fingers. He braced his courage 
with hope, picked up his guitar and went forth 
to join the festival party. For, as was usual 
on such occasions, he was to play for the 
dancing. In the cloister he met Father An- 
tonio. 

“Your lively music will set feet to motion,” 
remarked the Friar, kindly. 

“But I have the desire to dance myself,” said 
the Indian, wistfully. 

“You can lead the tribal war dance,” sug- 
gested the priest. 

“My wish is to join the Spanish dancers.” 

“Keep your place, my son. The gentry and 
the soldiers would not approve.” 

Guido muttered something about not being an 
Indian and went on. The kindly Padre shook 
his head thoughtfully. Well did he know that 
the Latin passions burned in the shepherd’s 
blood, and that the youth loved Conchita, and 
was jealous of Felipe. He must transfer Guido 
to the San Fernando Mission without delay. 
Such mixed passions bred hatred, and young 
de Marro was a hot-tempered youth who would 
not hesitate to crush his inferior. 
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When Guido entered the courtyard there were 
loud calls for music. Dancing feet tripped 
lightly on the. hard-packed clay floor, swaying 
lithe figures rhythmically to the thrumping of 
Carlotta’s tambourine and Pedro’s castanets. 
But the Indian gruffly refused to join the im- 
promptu orchestra. If he could not dance him- 
self, then he would not play for the amusement 
of others. They teased and they pleaded, but 
the musician was obstinate. His ugly mood set 
strangely upon him, for heretofore he had been 
most willing to furnish the music for the danc- 
ing. 

Felipe de Marro regarded Guido scornfully, 
for he had little respect and consideration for 
an Indian. They were savage slaves and much 
beneath his notice. So he said contemptuously: 

“Guido is a stubborn Indian. Come Car- 
lotta, come Pedro; give us the measure. We 


can dance to your music.” 

Conchita glided gracefully from the group 
and dropped a pretty courtesy to the rebellious 
“Please, Guido!” she solicited with 


musician. 
a smile. “No one can play such lively music 
as you. We wish to dance El Sombrero 
Blanco.” 


Guido forced her to meet his burning gaze 
as he asked boldly: 

“If I play the white hat dance, will you step 
the fandango with me, Senorita >” 

In the momentary hesitation the girl read the 
heart of the half-breed in his passionate eyes. 
The Indian loved her. He had dared to request 
a dance. As quickly she remembered that 
Spanish blood coursed in his veins. Before 
she could frame a reply Felipe, furiously re- 
senting the musician’s audacity, had left the 
sting of his open palm on Guido’s bronzed 
cheeks. 

“You savage, what do you mean?” he raged. 
“You can’t insult Senorita Serrano like that. 
Get out—before I throw you out.” 

Guido’s erect form tensed as he glared his 
hatred at his disdainful assailant. Then his 
clenched fist smashed into the youth’s hand- 
some features, making the hot-tempered Span- 
lard stagger. Felipe jerked a knife from the 
folds of his gay sash and lunged viciously at 
his antagonist. Alert to such a move, Guido 
stepped swiftly aside, then closed with his op- 
ponent, wrenching the blade from the white 
man’s hand. 

The disturbance brought Father Antonio to 
the scene. 

“Surely you are not fighting, young men!” 


soothed the priest. ‘For shame, on the festival 
day. Give me the knife.” 

Guido faced the angry Felipe with dignified 
mien. 

“I am an Indian,” he said proudly. “Grand- 
son to Big Chief White Eagle. My mother was 
the Princess Anastasia.” He challenged the 
young Spaniard to accept his parentage. “And 
my father—was Don Carlos de Marro. The 
man who begat you, sired me.” 

Felipe stared incredulously at the shepherd, 
a deeper flush on his aristocratic features. “You 
lie!” he cried. “You would shame me before 
my friends—with an untruth.” 

Guido turned to the Padre. “Do I not speak 
the truth?” he asked. 

“You are the sons of one father,” the Friar 
responded. “Brotherly kin by the blood———” 

“But he is an Indian!” scorned Felipe. “I 
refuse to accept such as he for my kin.” 

“And I am ashamed to confess Don Carlos 
de Marro my father,” said Guido hotly. “He 
was a white scoundrel. He betrayed my inno- 
cent mother—broke her trusting heart.” 

Father Antonio laid his hand on the shep- 
herd’s arm. “Come with me!” he commanded. 
“I cannot allow you to quarrel on the day of 
the feast.” 

Conchita, suddenly swept with a sympathetic 
understanding of the young I[ndian’s position, 
and with a thought to be kind to him, ear- 
nestly protested. 

“Oh no, dear Father!” she said. “Guido is 
going to play for the dancing. And I am going 
to dance the fandango with him.” 

Guido’s eyes questioned her. She smilingly 
assented. 

“You are mad, Conchita!” cried the scan- 
dalized Filepe. “You will dance with me, and 
no other. Are you forgetting that you are 
betrothed to me?” 

Conchita tossed her dark head tantalizingly 
as she retorted: 

“When a gentleman whom [| respect asks me 
to dance with him, I do not refuse.” 

“You are foolish, Conchita,” admonished 
Senora Serrano. “The youth is an Indian shep- 
herd, and quite beneath your notice.” 

“On with the dance!” cried Conchita gaily, 
ignoring her mother’s reproof. “Are we not 
all one family under the Mission roof? Chil- 
dren of the good Padres >?” 

The young people laughed merrily, admiring 
Conchita’s daring and coquetry, and much 
amused at Filepe’s disconcertion. They tripped 
to the dancing floor and took their places for 
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the white hat dance. 

Guido sat down beside Father Antonio and let 
his sensitive fingers play over the taut strings 
of his instrument; Carlotta thrumped her tam- 
bourine, and Pedro flirted his castanets in har- 
mony. The lilting music set eager feet to mo- 
tion and the dancers whirled into the intricate 
measure. 

When it came to the hat coquetry, Felipe 
placed his straw sombrero on Conchita’s dark 
head as he swayed past her in the quick-stepping 
side movement. She danced lightly, seemingly 
unconscious of her crown. According to the 
challenge, the maid who left the hat on her head 
until the finish of the dance publicly consented 
to let the owner of the sombrero ride home 
with her. 


Guido’s devouring eyes followed Conchita in 
and out of the whirling maze. What a picture 
she made in her blood-red dress and black vel- 
vet jacket! Once she flashed him a smiling 
glance; his pulse quickened, and his mind 
repeated over and over, “She is to dance with 
me—she is to dance with me.” Just when he 
had given up all hope of her shaking off the 
hat, Conchita tossed her head coquettishly and 
down it came. Felipe caught it dexterously, 
frowned his vexation, and put it back on his 
own head. But he shot the shepherd a thun- 
derous look, which Guido calmly ignored as he 
soothed the music to a whispering echo. 


To Felipe’s peevish annoyance the gay party 
good-naturedly teased him, laughingly declar- 
ing that Conchita had thought of some other 
gallant for a homeward escort, while the gir! 
playfully chided him for displaying his temper. 
He resented their subtle mockery; and his 
malice against the shepherd increased as he 
recalled that his father had been mysteriously 
shot with a poisoned arrow during an Indian 
uprising. Could it be that the savages had re- 
venged the wrongs of the betrayed princess? 

Conchita found a seat under a spreading 


pepper tree, and allowed her betrothed to sit 
down beside her. 


“Your mother will not permit you to dance with 
the Indian,” voiced the jealous Felipe. “You 


were reckless with your promise——" _ 
“This is the day of the feast,” reminded 


Conchita, smiling, “and in our play we have 
the privilege to be slightly indiscreet. Madre 
may scold but I shall not mind. I like Guido. 
He is so handsome and so clever. Did you 
know that he carved the images of the blessed 
saints which adorn the altar? Cut them out 


of hard wood with his knife, and painted them 
with coloring. He is an artist, as well as a 
musician. Father Antonio showed us some of 
his drawings. And he can mold figures of men 
and beasts from soft adobe clay. He is a 
talented youth, and so—romantic 

“He is only a herder,” snorted Felipe con- 
temptuously. 

“He is a shepherd for the Friars’ flocks,” 
said Conchita serenely. “A protegé of the 
church, and an especial favorite of Father An- 
tonio’s.”” | 

“He is an insolent savage. The impudence 
of his declaring publicly that his is the blood 
of a de Marro!” 

“IT don’t imagine that Guido is over-proud of 
that heritage.” 

“If he thinks that I will acknowledge broth- 
erly kinship with an Indian, he is vastly muis- 
taken,” raged Felipe. 


“Don’t worry!” soothed Conchita sweetly. 
“Guido had no desire to claim relationship with 
you. I suspect that he is rather ashamed of 
his Latin blood.” 

“Why do you take such an interest in the 
Indian >”’ demanded Felipe curtly. 


“There is something fine and admirable 
about Guido. It is hard to explain his charm; 
but the man has the courage of his tribal race, 
and the gallantry of his Spanish blood. It is 
a pity that he must suppress his chivalry under 
a stoic fortitude. He would make a heroic 
lover.” 

“Let him keep to his station,” sneered Felipe. 
“Why. does he want to mingle with the gentry > 
There are some good-looking Indian maids in 
the Mission tribe.” 

“Paulette, for instance,” said Conchita, mus- 
ingly. 

Felipe flushed and averted his face. “She is 
a pretty girl!” he said. 

Conchita looked across the patio to where the 
Indian girls were grouped. Paulette, a Mis- 
sion protegée, stood a little apart, her gaze 
wavering over the assembly. She was a maid 
to attract any man’s admiration. Servant gos- 
sip linked Felipe de Marro’s name with the 
Indian girl. It was said that he kept a tryst 
with her. 

“Like father, like son,” thought Conchita, 
wondering if there were any truth in the rumor. 
She would ask her mother to speak to Father 
Antonio. 

“Come, Senorita Serrano!” cried the dan- 
cers. “Come, Guido! Give us the promised 
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fandango! 
dance.” 

The Indian shepherd led Conchita to the 
dancing floor, Felipe’s jealous eyes following 
their every movement. The spectators fringed 
a circle as the musicians swung into the lively 
measure. It was apparent that the senoras did 
not approve of this daughter of the dons danc- 
ing with a half-blood. But it was fiesta day 
and some allowance must be given for impet- 
uous youth. 

Conchita poised coquettishly, hands on her 
slim hips, slippered feet impatiently tapping. 
Guido relaxed his Indian restraint and swayed in 
graceful motion as the music quickened and 
they whirled into the dance. They came to- 
gether for a brief handclasp, and a light swing 
of the girl under her partner’s arm, then apart 
again with a brisk stamping of quick feet on the 
packed floor. In and out of the intricate meas- 
ure they tripped with poetic rhythm to a whirl- 
wind finish that left them gasping, but jubilant. 

A round of applause greeted them, and cries 
of “Bravo! Bravo!” 

Conchita dropped her partner a pretty cour- 
tesy. Guido bent one knee and raised her silken 
flounce to his lips with knighthood chivalry. 

“I thank you Senorita!” he said, ardently. 

Conchita smiled down at him. “Ah, but you 
can dance, Guido!” she praised. Then, as 
the Indian swung lightly to his feet she whis- 
pered for his ear alone. “Warn your cousin 
Paulette against Filepe.”’ 

Eye flashed eye quick understanding. 

“I spoke to the maid yesterday,” Guido mur- 
mured. 


After the noon hour feast the festival party 
rested in a quiet relaxation of conversation and 
song. Conchita sang a sentimental love song, 
to Guido’s accompaniment, that quickened the 
pulse of her lovers. Felipe expressed his ap- 
preciation in adoring phrases; but Guido’s eyes 
spoke the love his lips dared not utter. He sat 
apart from the others, playing his guitar for 
the one woman in his small world. He sensed 
Felipe’s brewing jealousy, but ignored it, hav- 
ing no wish to blemish a perfect day with a 
rivals’ quarrel. 

When the merry soldiers learned that a 
vicious bull was confined in the stock corral 
they promptly announced a bull fight. This 
met with instant approval, amidst shouts of 
delight from the Spaniards who loved the spir- 
ited contest of the arena, and thrilled at the 
promise of a fight. 


We are impatient for the music, the . 
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As Conchita and some girl companions were 
passing through the orange grove she noticed 
Guido walking with Paulette. It was obvious 
to her that the shepherd was imploring the girl 
to take careful heed of his warning. On sight 
of the half-breed, one of Conchita’s friends re- 


marked: 


“I’m half in love with Guido myself. He 
is sO romantic.” 


‘He seems to admire a girl of his tribe,’ ob- 
served another. 


The third senorita, jealous of Felipe’s devo- 
tion to Conchita, said spitefully: “You had 
best keep a watchful eye on your betrothed, my 
dear. Felipe is an admirer of—Paulette.” 


“The girl is very pretty and graceful,” re- 
turned Conchita carelessly. But to herself she 


added in a silent voice, “Felipe is a true son of 
his father.” 


The corral was enclosed with a stout stockade 
built of upright tree posts set some inches apart. 
This conveniently gave a window-like view for 
the eager audience, but prevented the animal 
from escaping. Three or four of the soldiers, 
daringly ignoring all danger, vaulted the rail- 
barred gate and began to tease the protesting 
bull with loud shouts and a waving of their 
gay-colored shoulder capes. The spectators, 
grouped at the peepholes, shrilled their delight. 


Conchita and Felipe, with a few others, 
leaned lazily on the horizontal bars locking the 
gate, indifferent to any danger. Guido hovered, 
happy to be within sight of the girl he loved. 

aving no interest in the play, he guarded her 
faithfully with his eyes. 


The goaded toro viciously resented the noisy 
intruders and turned upon the reckless soldiers, 
to the shouting joy of the audience. But the 
swift-footed soldars, like the daring toreadors 
of old Spain, deftly sidestepped the lunging 
beast. Then one, in a spirit of bravado, sharply 
pricked the bull’s neck with his sword. The 
smart of the pain and the scent of warm blood 
maddened the animal and he charged his tor- 
mentor. Acutely aware of his danger, the sol- 
dier rushed to the entrance gate to vault to 
safety. Thinking to help the racing man to 
escape, one of the onlookers unwisely lowered 
the upper rail. The others scattered hurriedly 
as the soldier leaped over the low fence. Be- 
fore the bar could be replaced the bull’s mad 
rush carried him to the gate with a smashing 
Ympact that broke down the rails and landed 
him, bellowing with rage, into the open field. 
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The shouting confusion of the frightened 
spectators excited the beast’s fury and he 
rushed in pursuit of the fleeing merrymakers. 
Fate willed it that Conchita’s flaming red dress 
should attract the animal’s bloodthirsty eye 
and he charged violently at the terrified girl. 
Felipe, more gallant than courageous, grabbed 
the maid’s hand and ran with her, yelling at 
the soldiers to kill the beast. 

Instantly Guido grasped the situation, and 
his one thought was to save the girl he loved. 
Fortunately he was near the path of invasion. 
As the bull plunged after the red-clad figure 
he sprang at its lowered head, clutching the 
long horns; his struggling weight checked the 
animal’s charge, and his swinging body blinded 
its sight; the furious beast tossed its shaggy 
head in a violent effort to dislodge the human 
obstacle impeding its speed. 

Guido hung on desperately, tossed about like 
a kite in the wind. But the brute’s strength was 
greater than Guido’s efforts; he was thrown 
upon the ground under trampling feet and rip- 
ping horns. The soldiers came running with 
drawn swords and slashed the bellowing throat. 
Kindly hands dragged the unconscious Indian 
from the crash of the dying beast and carried 
the shepherd’s broken body into the shade of 
the orchard. 

Conchita, glancing backward as she ran, saw 
Guido leap at the bull’s head. Transfixed with 
horror, she paused, staring at the Indian’s 
efforts to quell the beast. “Save him! Save 
him!” she cried. When the shepherd fell un- 


der the pawing hoofs she covered her terror- 
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stricken face with her hands and sank weakly 
to her knees, muttering a prayer. 

Presently Conchita struggled to her feet and 
pressed forward to the group surrounding the 
injured man, and dropped down beside the 
inert form. | 

“Guido, speak to me!” she cried. 
Conchita!” 

When her loved voice spoke to him across 
the shadow valley, the dying shepherd heard 
and paused in his journey to speak a last word 
with the woman for whom he had made the 
supreme sacrifice. 

“Conchita!” he whispered brokenly. 

“Don’t leave us!” she sobbed. “We love 
you ” 

He attempted a smile, but a moan of pain 
twisted his pincned lips. 

Conchita gathered his broken body into her 
embrace and pillowed his head on her breast. 
“You saved my life. Tell me, how can I re- 
pay?” 

““Felipe—make—you—unhappy——” 

“I shan’t marry Felipe,” said Conchita. 
“You need not fear.” : 


Guido’s dimming eyes brightened. “That is 
all I ask!” he breathed happily. “Conchita, the 
—gates—of—heaven 


She kissed him tenderly on his death-cold 
lips. ‘My Guido!” she whispered. -“I shall 
never forget you.” 

He sighed contentedly and nestled a little 
closer to her grieving heart, as if he asked 
nothing more of life than to die in her arms. 


“Tt is 


My Dream Girl 


By ADRIAN MIEL 


O Star of Eve, I love thee, twinkling in the 
west; 

O Star of Eve, I love thy quiet radiance best; 

For in thy light a-beaming two dear eyes | see, 

Tis ever in thy twilight my dream girl comes 
to me. 
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NEELING at the foot of the sumptuous 
bed of state where reposed the Sleeping 


K) Beauty in the woods, Prince Charming 


said to her in a trembling voice: 
“O Princess, divine Princess, do you love 
me?” 

“My beloved,” replied the princess, scarcely 
awake, “‘let us first go to my dressmaker. My 
gown must be very old-fashioned. Imagine! 
A hundred years since I ordered a gown! A 
— years! That is a long time for a young 
girl!” 

And, in the twinkling of an eye, the princess 
sprang from her bed. 


“My horses, my coach!” she cried. 

But in drawing the beautiful vehicle from the 
coach-house, it fell into dust. 

“Poor material, and badly constructed,” com- 
mented the princess. ‘The mistress of a house 
should never close her eyes. Let’s walk, it will 
restore my circulation.” 

The princess hopped like a merry little bird. 
The prince was fatigued. To reach her, even 
with the help of his good fairy godmother, he 
had had to overcome frightful perils and accom- 
plish most difficult tasks. 

Together they arrived at the dressmaker’s. 

“What are they wearing now” asked the 
princess. 

“Gowns the color of sunshine and of moon- 
light are the very latest,” replied the dress- 
maker. 

““Wonderful!”” assented the princess. “But 
those are not indoor gowns. What have you 
in the periwinkle, or copper shades >” 

The dressmaker exhibited other materials 
that the princess fingered with delight. Mean- 
time, Prince Charming was dozing on a chair. 
After having ordered two hundred and seventy- 
four gowns, she pulled his sleeve. 


“Shall we go home?” he asked. 
“Come, my friend, would you have me go 


bareheaded >” 


The prince was obliged to accompany her to 


The Awakening of the Sleeping 
Beauty in the Woods 


By GABRIEL TIMMORY 
Translated from the French by Sarah R. Heath, 


the milliner’s, where she bought six hundred 
and forty-two hats. 

“Now I am supplied for at least eight days!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Have you at last finished all of your pur- 
chases >” asked the prince. 

“Not entirely,” she replied. 

“Princess,” explained the unhappy young 
man, “have pity upon me! _ Think of the fa- 
tigue I have undergone to win you. I have felled 
giants. I have waged war against horrible 
dragons that poured forth flame, and, believe 
me, it was a hot struggle. This very morning 
I put to death a fiendish sorcerer who wanted 
to transform me into a bottle. I am ex- 
hausted!”” 

“A slight effort, Prince,” she replied. “It is 
now your duty to follow me. Are you not 
now my fiance?” 

And the harassed prince had no option but 
to accompany her to the lingerie shops, to the 
corset maker's, to the glove maker's, and to 
the shoemaker’s. 

They re-entered the palace just in time for 
dinner. Surrounded by the lords and ladies of 
the court, they seated themselves at a sump- 
tuously decorated table, so covered with flowers 
that it suggested a pathway to paradise. The 
repast was served with royal magnificence. 

The princess drank, ate and chatted inces- 
santly. The prince, whose fatigue had taken 
away his appetite, made an effort to smile at 
the ladies; but, above all else, to keep his head 
from falling on the table in the midst of the 
cups, arranged in battle array before him. As 
the feast ended an orchestra struck up. 

“The ball,” announced the princess. “Your 
hand, my friend” ; The prince 
was obliged to give himself up to the acro- 
batic feats of the country. 

In the morning, after the ball had ended, 
the prince prepared to take his dearly earned 
repose, when he heard a loud flourish of 


trumpets. 
“What more?” he cried. 


(Being somewhat of a satire on the ex- 
travagant unrest of the woman of today). 
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“Excuse me, but it will be impossible tor me 
to take part in this.” 

“What!” exclaimed the princess. “Surely 
you are not already at the end of your strength? 
Take care! It is going to be very difficult for 
you to establish your prestige here; besides, 
tomorrow you will reign. And, from time im- 
memorial, it has been the custom in our country 
for the sovereign to preside in person at all 
hunt reunions.” 

The prince could not but see the force of 
this reasoning, and overceme his weariness. 
While the princess changed her dress, he hastily 
replaced his patent leather pumps with hunting 
boots, and changed his white satin doublet to 
a tunic of dark cloth. 

The princess sprang lightly on her palfry 
while her fiance painfully mounted his. 

The chase finally came to an end and the 
hunters were merrily wending their way back to 
the palace, through the forest, when they sud- 
denly heard a kind of hoarse roar that, at reg- 
ular intervals, apparently proceeded from a dis- 
tant thicket. 

Immediately the cavalcade drew rein. The 
Cavaliers straightened their hats and_ shoul- 
dered arms. Beyond a doubt a gigantic deer 
was standing at bay, ready to attack them. The 
ladies were pale with fright. The princess, at 
the prospect of witnessing an exciting spectacle, 
smiled. 


Apparently the deer did not intend to leave 
its lair, so they resolved to encircle it. A 
scout party cautiously advanced. After a few 
moments of anxious suspense one knight, braver 
than the rest, penetrated the thicket and peeped 
through the branches. A most unexpected spec- 
tacle met his gaze. 

Instead of the ferocious beast. that they had 
thought was lying in wait behind the trees, was 
a man, lying flat on his face in the grass. It 
was the prince, who was snoring. 

Too tired to follow the chase, he had fallen 
asleep there without any one having observed 
his absence. 

They awakened him with the greatest con- 
sideration, and fetched his horse that was 
browsing near by. The courtiers even sup- 
pressed a smile, not daring to show disrespect 
to the monarch of tomorrow. But the princess 
did not spare him. She mockingly compli- 
mented him on the modesty that forbade him to 
enter the lists against his vassals, and also on 
being the possessor of so powerful an organ that 
it could throw fear into the frontier of the 
kingdom. The prince affected not to under- 


stand the irony of her remarks; he was very 
much in love with his future wife. He there- 
fore deemed it prudent not to give rise to quar- 
rels in a household of which he was not yet 
even a member. 


He could not shut his eyes to the reason of 
the princess’ strange conduct. She was ab- 
normal as the result of her long sleep, and she 
was now too wide awake. She lived in a per- 
petual frenzy of excitement, a kind of fever, 
that communicated itself to those around her. 
Banquets, picnics, balls, theatrical perform- 
ances, tournaments, the chase, hunt balls, cha- 
rades, coaching parties, juvenile games, chess 
and serenades followed one upon another with- 
out intermission. 

Meantime, the prince had, again and again, 
vainly implored the princess to consent to the 
celebration of their marriage. She finally 
yielded to his importunities. The marriage was 
hastily performed. 


The program of entertainments continued to 
unfold itself with the usual uproar. The prince 
could obtain but one quarter of the honeymoon. 
He was not only obliged to take part in all of 
the festivities, but to govern the kingdom a» 
well. It is true that his cabinet conducted the 
affairs of State with incredible celerity. The 
High Chancellor rendered judgment before serv- 
ice of summons, and the Minister of Finance 
unfolded his budget with equal rapidity. 


Perpetual motion reigned in the palace. 

The tumult did not cease until late at night. 
Then the prince got a few hours’ respite. But 
even this was liable to interruption. One night, 
when he was peacefully reposing on his couch, 
he was suddenly aroused from his slumbers by 
a frightful noise like peals of thunder. Had a 
thunderbolt struck the palace, he wondered ? 
Charming sprang from his bed and bounded out 
of his chamber. The noise came from an adja- 
cent corridor. Thither he went, and saw the 
princess playing ball with her maids of honor. 

She informed him that, not having been able 
to sleep, she had thought of this diversion while 
waiting for sunrise. 

“Life is such an exquisite thing, sweetheart,” 
she said to him later, in a communicative mo- 
ment. “It is to you that I owe my reiease from 
a dreadful enchantment. I never torget this. 
Thanks to you, I know at last all the pleasures 
of youth. I am happy. There lacks but one 
thing to complete my felicity, and that is to per- 
petrate a practical joke.” 

“What is she going to invent now?” the 
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prince anxiously asked himself. 

A few days later the prince received at the 
palace, with accustomed ceremony, the am- 
bassador of King Lemon, one of his neighbors, 
who came to propose a treaty of alliance. Con- 
trary to all precedent, he had not been heralded, 

| and the princess had gone out just before his 
arrival. On her return he presented his cre- 
dentials. On perceiving him she burst into a 
peal of laughter. The plenipotentiary of King 
Lemon was, as a matter of fact, entirely yellow; 
his body, his face and his hair. 

Apparently the diplomat did not observe the 
hilarity that, nevertheless, offended him. But 
the princess was radiant. 

“I have my practical joke,” she murmured. 

The joke, that Charming had good reason 
to fear, was deplorably out of taste. In the 
middle of the dinner, given in honor of the 
Envoy Extraordinary, the princess took it into 
her head to hang over his ears, like ear-rings, 
two soles that she had hidden under the table 
since the beginning of the repast, saying: 

“Here, my lord, is a reversal of the usual 
procedure. Ordinarily lemon is put upon soles; 
we put soles on the lemon!” 

The ambassador immediately left the palace. 


He lost no time in apprising his sovereign ot 
the affront that had been put upon him. King 
Lemon was not one to draw back from adven- 
tures, having adopted this proud motto: “Noth- 
ing matters, if the game be worth the candle.” 

He declared war. The princess, to whom a 
battle was a new game, caracoled at the head 
of her troops; they were, none the less, de- 
feated. Prince Charming was taken prisoner, 
and subjected to hard captivity, which was 
only terminated by payment of ransom and 
signature to a humiliating peace. 

When in prison, having ample time to med- 
itate upon his unfortunate plight, he invariably, 
before retiring to his couch, addressed this fer- 
vent, oft-repeated invocation to his fairy god- 
mother: 

“O godmother, as a rule man’s ambition is 
directed toward a delusive object. I now real- 
ize this. The conquest of The Sleeping Beauty 
in the Woods, that should have assured my hap- 
piness, has been the cause of all my misfor- 
tunes. You protected me of old, for it 1s, 
thanks to you, that I awakened the princess. 
Well, if not too late, protect me anew today. 

. I pray you, put her to sleep again!” 

The prayer was never granted. 
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A Flying Somnambulist 


By J. W. MILLER 


aT] ELEGRAM for Mist’ Jones!” It was 

plain that the messenger was new to 
the job, and plain, too, that he was assum- 
ing an air of nonchalance, copied from some 
of his more experienced ‘fellows, in the hope 
of concealing his newness. He stood fidgeting, 
somewhat uncertain whether to deliver his tele- 
gram or to wait for some one to step forward 
and take it. Finding no friendly advisor, he 
awkwardly approached the nearest clerk and 
asked which one was Mista’ Jones. At the 
clerk’s curt “Over there,” he bounded eagerly 
in the direction indicated, deposited the manila 
envelope on Jones’ desk and nervously pro- 
duced his book again betraying his newness by 
indicating with a grimy forefinger where the 
addressee was to sign. 

Jones yawned and mechanically scrawled his 
initials across the open page without so much 
as turning the book toward him. The boy, 
apparently greatly relieved, eagerly snatched 
up the book and fled toward the door. 

Jones leaned back in his chair and the 
annoyance on his face gradually changed to an 
expression of amusement. “Kid must think 
that’s the only telegram ever received in this 
place,” he remarked to the filing clerk. The 
clerk’s thoughts were evidently elsewhere, for 
he seemed not to hear. With a look of utter 
disgust Jones turned back to the pile of letters 
and early morning telegrams that littered his 
desk. 

He noticed the words, “Night Letter,” in 
heavy black type across the envelope left by 
the new messenger, picked it up, slowly pushed 
his paper knife under the flap, opened it with 
a deft swish and with much deliberation re- 
moved the folded paper from within. 

From force of habit he took in the entire 
sheet at a glance, noting the words “Lincoln, 
Neb.” at the top, followed by his name, then 


the single word “Mother” at the bottom. 
Feverishly he read the following: : 
“Il wish you would tell me what to do. I dislike 


to trouble you, but I have been trying for several days 
to get your fathers estate fixed up. My lawyer, Neuby, 
tells me I have no right to it. He says that if any of 
the heirs wanted to they could make me trouble for 
even drawing on the money left in the bank. I don't 
know which way to turn next. MoTHER.” 
“Old Bill Jones,” as he was known about 


the office of the Northwest Transportation Com- 


pany, had just turned forty-two. He had made 
his way from boyhood, and despite the hard 
lot which had been his for many years had 
accumulated a comfortable home, a wife, three 
children, and a reputation for honesty which 
he sometimes found to be a decided bore. His 
patience was so well known and so frequently 
imposed upon by those who happened to be 
associated with him that he had undeservedly 
earned the reputation for being “easy.” 

The text of his mother’s telegram had, how- 
ever, kindled in him that latent fire which had 
earned for his prototype of frontier days the 
reputation of “Bad Man.” Inwardly he cursed 
all lawyers, and old Neuby in particular. He 
rose from his seat so suddenly that his chair 
bounded backward from the impact of his sud- 
denly straightened legs, striking the front of the 
desk back of him with sufficient force to break 
up an argument between two rate clerks three 
aisles away. He reached the door of the ante- 
room in three noisy strides and burst into the 
hat room, meanwhile keeping up a monologue 
on the perverseness of human nature, and fer- 
vently hoping that the next Congress would de- 
clare an open season on all members of the legal 
profession. 

“General Jack” Milliken, chief counsel for 
the company, was standing near the entrance, 
when suddenly the door flew open full in his 
face and Jones burst in, muttering to himself. 
Genial Jack was a good judge of human nature, 
but it required no expert in that line to see that 
Bill was mad. 

“Matter, Bill? Somebody put a thumb tack 
in your chair2” he inquired jovially. 

“You go to blazes!”’ and Bill strode on as 
if bent on going through the opposite wall. 

Had he slapped Jack Milliken squarely in the 
face the latter would have been no more 
startled. Momentarily it ruffled him. His 
fighting instinct possessed him, but as he turned 
to retaliate, something in Jones’ appearance 
changed his anger to amusement and scorn, 
and he quoted sarcastically from Kipling, “If 
you can keep your head when all about you are 
losing theirs you ll be a man, 
my son.” 

The words, instead of having the effect in- 
tended, seemed to soothe Jones, for he turned 
back toward the door, glanced at the attorney, 
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and with a crisp “Sorry, Milliken,” passed into 
the hall, and, walking swiftly, entered the chart 
room. 


The chart room of the Northwest Transport- 
ation Company, like that of all the aerial trans- 
portation companies of the time, was the center 
from which the courses and movements of all 
the company’s aerial vessels were directed and 
controlled. It contained, besides the wireless 
telephone and telegraph apparatus, several 
large drafting tables on which were charts of 
the routes over which the company’s airliners 
operated. This was known as a Mile Chart, 
and was different from an ordinary map, in that 
the routes were straight between termini. Also 
the position of any airship was shown at all 
times. This was accomplished by means of an 
instrument known as the televisigraph, which 
showed two points of light, one at the bow 
and the other at the stern of the airship, and 
between them the ship’s number. Across the 
narrow strips or bands representing the routes 
between landing places, and at right angles 
to them, were fine lines known as five-minute 
lines. 

The two points of light on the chart repre- 
senting any airship moved in exact unison 
with the ship itself. Thus, if a ship was fifteen 
minutes out from any station, the dots of light 
would be just crossing the third five-minute 
line. In this manner not only was the position 
of any ship always known, but its speed could 
be constantly observed by the dispatcher. 

Jones had made up his mind to visit his 
mother over the week-end and had gone to 
the chart room to obtain data on meteorological 
conditions that might effect the weather be- 
tween Seattle and Lincoln for the next two 
days. As he entered the room he met Spencer, 
the superintendent, coming out. It was plain 
that Spencer was disturbed about the perform- 
ance of one of the air transports, for as he 
was leaving he turned to the dispatcher on the 
Honolulu-San Francisco route and said with an 
unmistakable trace of anxiety in his tone: 
“Find out about forty-four and let me know.” 

With a military “Yes, sir,” the dispatcher 
reached over to the corner of the table, picked 
up a mechanical integrator and carefully 
placed the fixed point on the dot indicating 
San Francisco. With the tracing point he 
cautiously followed for a few seconds the move- 
ments of the two points of light bearing the 
number forty-four, looked at the dial of the 
instrument, and turned to a large Fuller’s slide 
rule. Twirling the cylinder quickly a few times 


he looked up, signaled a messenger boy and 
gave him a folded paper with instructions to 
“Take it to Mr. Spencer, quick.” 

As he straightened up Jones moved over near 
him and asked, “Forty-four on the blink 
again?” 

Puzzled, the dispatcher replied, “I don’t 
know. She is twelve minutes late and thirty- 
eight miles off her course. She’s losing time 
at the rate of eight minutes per hour. At that 
rate she'll reach San Francisco nineteen min- 
utes after the New York Limited mail has 
gone. Finnegan is driving her today, and he’s 
off schedule so much lately that the boys have 
nicknamed him ‘Off course Finnegan.’ ”’ 

The conversation was cut short by the re- 
entrance of the superintendent. He looked 
straight at the dispatcher, who was talking to 
Jones, and rapped out: “Put Forty-four back 
on her course. Find out what the trouble is 
and tell Finnegan to report to me here at ten 
o'clock tomorrow.” 

“All right sir,” the dispatcher answered, and 
wrote the following order which he handed to 
the wireless operator: 

“Finnegan, Pilot N. W. T. Forty-four: Alter course 
twenty degrees right, hold present speed eight min- 
utes, then change twenty degrees left. What is wrong? 


Make all speed possible. Report in person to Mr. 
Spencer here at ten o'clock tomorrow. 


“HULSE, Dispatcher.” 
As the radio crackled this order through 
space, Jones watched number forty-four on the 
chart. Although it was twenty-five hundred 
miles away, he saw it swing slowly to the right 
until a line through the two points of light 
representing it paralleled the straight edge laid 
down on the course desired by the dispatcher. 
Glancing at the chronometer near by, he noted 
the time—exactly nine o’clock—and turned 
again to watch Forty-four. Presently the min- 
ute hand of the chronometer crept up to seven 
and a half minutes past nine. Thirty seconds 
later Forty-four turned slowly to the left and 
headed straight for San Francisco, squarely 
in the middle of the band representing the route 
between that city and Honolulu. 


While Jones had been watching Forty-four 
the dispatcher had been studying a paper which 
he now laid down on the table. Jones looked 
at it and read, “Off shore breezes S. 70 W. 
Two motors out of commission, beta terminals 
nearly burned away. Want instruction. Fin- 
negan.” Without saying anything the dis- 
patcher turned and handed the message to the 
superintendent. 
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Spencer's jaw dropped. Instantly his ex- 
pression changed to one of anger and hard- 
ness, and he spoke to the dispatcher. 

“Tell him to throw both motors overboard 
and cut in two reserves. Tell him too that 
he must make up his lost time.” Then as if 
to himself, he remarked, “Finnegan would 
rather lose twenty minutes than to lose two 
five thousand dollar motors. Must think he’s 
still railroading.” 

On board the Forty-four the crew was as 
much worried as was the superintendent in 
Seattle. The offshore wind had been changing 
so erratically for the past half hour and the 
yellow murkiness of the sky had grown so 
thick that an accurate determination of speed 
was impossible. They attributed the unsteady 
movements of the navigating instruments to 
sun spots rather than to the changing air con- 
ditins. They were therefore much relieved at 
the receipt of Spencer’s order to cut in the new 
motors, and set hurriedly to work. Finnegan 
was sufficiently encouraged to ask Seattle for 
his exact position, and very much worried to 
learn that he had ‘drifted four miles off his 
course since the correction of a few minutes 
before. 

To one not familiar with the methods em- 
ployed in the central office of a large aerial 
transportation company, the incidents here 
would have proven exceedingly fascinating. To 
Jones, however, the only thing of interest 
which had transpired was the statement by 
Finnegan that there was an offshore breeze 
“S. 70 W.” An expression of surprise and 
annoyance crept into his face as he noted that 
Forty-four was again off her course nearly four 
miles. 


This cculd mean but one thing, and Jones 
understood it instantly. Somewhere to the 
southwestward was an area of low barometric 
pressure and a storm was brewing. He turned 
to the chart of the northern division and 
watched progress of number thirty-eight, a 
small cruiser on the coast run between Seattle 
and Nome. She was just rounding the volcanic 
area of Southwestern Alaska, and as he 
watched, her indicator lights on the chart 
changed from deep red to a brilliant orange, 
showing that she had climbed to an altitude of 
ten thousand feet. He knew the pilot had done 
this to avoid the rough air from the heated 
area below, and therefore that the weather must 
be. quite calm. Turning to the dispatcher at 
the chart, he demanded, “Will you ask Thirty- 
eight about the weather up there?” 
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In a few seconds the reply came _ back, 
“Dead calm.” 

This worried Jones, for he suspected that a 
change was coming. He turned to the south- 
ern division and noted that number three from 
Rio janiero to New Orleans was slightly ahead 
of time and moving rapidly. This indicated a 
helping wind, and Jones determined to get 
home as early as possible and to keep in 
touch with the weather bureau. He suspected 
a period of storm was coming on, and he 
wanted to get started for Lincoln early if 
possible. 

Hurrying back to his own desk, he met the 
ofice manager and asked that individual if he 
could get away early, as it was Saturday and 
he had some legal business he wished to look 
after. The snappy “All right, Jones” came as 
a pleasant and most welcome surprise. 

By eleven-thirty he had cleaned up the work 
that littered his desk and was ready to leave 
for home. From the office to the old Sand 
Point Aviation Field was but a matter of a 
few minutes by the subway, and without so 
much as “looking her over” he climbed aboard 
his four-seated “Cleaver,” and twenty minutes 
later landed at his own home on Orcas Island. 

It was not until he chanced to see the packed 
lunch basket on the kitchen table that he re- 
membered that he had promised his wife, 
Doris, that they would spend that night and 
Sunday at Lake Shelan. 


Bill sometimes tried to evade Doris, and 
sometimes succeeded—almost. However, he 
was honest with himself and he now admitted 
inwardly that he had forgotten all about the 
week-end trip. So when she met him with a 
radiant welcome and told him how thoughtful 
he was to come home early, his limited experi- 
ence as a prevaricator betrayed him. More 
than that, it floored him completely. The dis- 
may that flitted across his countenance proved 
his undoing. Doris uttered no sound, but her 
eyes spoke volumes. 

His six years in the operating department of 
a large aerial transportation company had 
taught Jones a great deal about the causes and 
occurrence of storms. He was often able to 
divert the company’s aircraft around storm 
areas or to alter schedules so as to precede or 
follow up meteorological disturbances. His 
twelve years as the husband of Doris had, 
however, resulted in the development of no such 
powers. He could not read the domestic 
weather signals at a great enough distance to 
enable him to avoid some rought going at times. 
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Tactlessly he blurted out, “Dearest, I’ve got to 


go to Lincoln. Mother is having trouble with 
the estate again.” 


Too late he perceived that he had “taken off” 


in a tempest. MHurriedly banking for a blow, 


he side-slipped into a squall, and became so 


rattled that he “tailspun” into a tangle of tears 
so violent that his coming encounter with old 
Neuby appealed to him as something to be 
looked forward to with pleasure. 


After much coaxing he learned that the chil- 


dren had been left with their grandmother and 
that the Johnstons were coming over from Butte 
to meet them at Lake Chelan. She and Mrs. 
Johnson had planned a wonderful time for the 
four of them, and now he had as usual spoiled 
it all. 

His hopes for a peaceful settlement were just 
sinking for the last time when the phone rang, 
and, true to her type, Doris abandoned all else 
in her haste to answer it. It was not until he 
heard her sobbing into the transmitter that Bill 
took any interest in the conversation. 

He learned that the call was from Viola 
Johnston at Butte. That their original plans 
were still unchanged and they would start about 
one oclock. She had called to arrange a few 
details regarding lunches, where to meet the 


Joneses, and the thousand and one other femi- 
nine worries which always accompany week- 


end picnics. 

Jones was a direct-actionist sometimes, but 
only when he became desperate. 
perate now. Stepping to Doris’ side, he leaned 


over and said very distinctly into the trans- 


mitter, “We'll call you in fifteen minutes, 
Viola.”” Simultaneously he took the receiver 
from his wife’s hand and hung it up with a 
bang. 

The masterful way in which he had ended 
the long distance telephone conversation was no 
indication of Jones’ importance in his own 
home, but his was one of those minds which 
occasionally hits a stretch of single track. He 
had told Doris that she cculd accompany him 


to Lake Chelan and return to Seattle or Bel- 
lingham on one of the aerial stages that ply 
between the coast cities and the various moun- 


tain resorts. This plan she very promptly 
vetoed. She refused to return on the ‘stage, 
saying that the Sunday crowds were always 
rough and that many of the stage drivers ignore 
both the Federal gross loading regulations and 
the State altitude laws. In this she was cor- 
rect, for on more than one occasion the Fed- 
eral and State Inspectors had found contra- 
band liquor on board, and in one instance, 


He was des- 


some years previous when gas engines were 
still used, one aerial stage had crashed against 
the side of Mount Index, leaving no survivors 
to explain the cause. | 

Jones wanted to swear; but profanity was a 
relaxation in which he never indulged in his 
wife’s presence. As he started for the phone 
to call Viola, the bell jangled as if expecting 
him. It was Viola herself, and wihout any ex- 
planation she hastened to inform him that Joe 
had to make a hurried trip to Juneau, Alaska, 
on Monday, and that she had decided to ac- 
company him from Lake Chelan Sunday night 
and stay with Doris until his return. 


For the first time since he spoke about the 
trip to Lincoln, Jones’ respiration became nor- 
mal. It seemed too good to be true. Hastily 
loading their camping effects into the 
“Cleaver,” they were soon ready to start, with 
Doris satisfied to return Saturday night in the 
Johnston machine. 


Landing at Lake Chelan forty minutes later, 
Doris set about amusing herself until the John- 
stons should arrive, while Jones hurried over 
to the checking station to register in and also 
to check out for Lincoln. The chief dispatch- 
ing officer, noticing that Jones checked out 
light and alone, politely asked: ‘Care to take 
an Omaha passenger along?” 

He was just framing a frigid negative when 
a slender girl whom Jones guessed to be about 
twenty-three arose from one of the wicker 
chairs nearby and smiled confidently at him, 
then turned to thank the registering officer. 
Jones’ bump of diplomacy had always seemed 
to have a dent. It now appeared plainly a 
cavity. He didn’t want to be bothered with this 
girl. He was in a hurry and secretly wished 
that he might tell her to go to Instead 
he awkwardly dragged his cap from his head 
and stammered, “Certainly, Miss Ki 


“Smith,” she replied. 


“Miss Smith,” he chanted mechanically. 
Picking up a black sharkskin bag, she labored 
after him as he fled toward his “Cleaver.” 
Throwing open the door, he stepped back and 
chucked her bag in without so much as an at- 
tempt to apologize for having allowed her to 
carry it. 

As she clambered aboard unaided he looked 
carefully at the clock in the tower of the 
checking station and compared the time with 
that of the clock in the “Cleaver.” Without a 
word, he slipped into the pilot’s seat, slammed 
the door after him, and pushed the controller 
handle forward. 
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A faint humming, the crackle of the violet 
rays at the beta terminals of the controller, 
followed by the roar of the two propellers, and 
they were off across the field before the girl 
had fairly settled herself in her seat. Circling 
once over the field and straightening out on the 
meridian between the direction pylons, Jones 
hurriedly checked his compass and sighed con- 
tentedly as the needle settled due north. Swing- 
ing about in a wide circle to the left, he 
climbed steeply to avoid the numerous soaring 
machines and aviaettes with which the field 
had become infested. As he pointed the nose 
of the “Cleaver” eastward until his gyroscopic 
compass oriented itself on the great circle 
through Lincoln, Nebraska, he settled back in 
his seat, and for the first time since morning 
felt free to relax. 

Far off to the right the wide expanse of 
ripening wheat fields glowed in the late June 
sun, while farther to the southwestward Mount 
Rainier and its sister snow-capped peaks of the 
Cascades, like silent guardians of the world’s 
mightiest forests, seemed to beckon a friendly 
au revoir. Between them, as if dropped from 
the kite of a Titan, lay the narrow, crooked 
thread of the Columbia River—a dead line be- 
yond which the wheat fields dared not go; a 
barrier ever busy cutting off the tentacles of 
the obtruding foothills. 

Down below numerous whirlwinds, marked 
by slowly moving columns of dust, presented 
immutable proof of the barrenness of the coun- 
try and served to warn the aerial pilot that this 
was a region of rough air and varying atmos- 
pheric density, and likely to require his best 
skill. To the left was rough, broken country, 
which became even more rough and rugged as 
the range of vision widened, until it lost itself 
in the forbidding barrier of the Canadian 
Rockies. 

The city of Spokane and the northern Idaho 
lakes passed steadily but slowly in review to 
the rear; while out of the distant haze far 
ahead. mountains, valleys, cities and lakes de- 
veloped, changing from the first faint images 
to the clearest detail, and then as if over-ex- 
posed, quickly faded again into nothingness 
far to the westward. 

As jagged mountain peaks, valleys, forests 
and cities advanced, flattened out and disap- 
peared with never-ending regularity, and the 
beauty of it all unrolled steadily and monot- 
onously below, Jones ceased to be interested, 
and like a tired child became restless and dis- 
satished with the snail’s pace of a bare three 
hundred miles an hour. 


It was close and stuffy inside the little cabin. 
Languidly he wished that he had opened the 
after ventilators. It was not a difficult opera- 
tion but he felt lazy, inert. He yawned and 
decided to let them remain closed. It would 
be getting cooler at that altitude anyway within 
an hour. 

He had been taught as a child that every- 
thing created was for some good. He thought 
of old Neuby and wondered if his own child- 
hood teachers, or the Creator, had made a 
mistake. As the jagged skyline of the Tietons 
grew more distinct, the words of the Psalmist 
flitted through his mind: “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” 


He wondered if old Neuby’s vision ever 
caught the significance of those words. Oh 
well, he'd settle with him in about five hours 
now. In the meantime he would relax and be 
ready when the time came. On the instrument 
board before him the airspeed meter held to 
three hundred miles per hour as if locked in 
place. The drift indicator had remained so 
persistently on zero that he wondered if it were 
broken. As he lazily pushed his controls over 
to one side, the “Cleaver” dropped gracefully 
into a side slip. Simultaneously the pointer of 
the drift indicator swung to sixty-five degrees 
with such alacrity that he had to smile at hav- 
ing doubted its perfection. As he automatically 
brought its control back to neutral, the 
“Cleaver” levelled up and resumed its great 
circle course straight for Lincoln. 


He lolled back in his seat in a posture of 
complete relaxation, not even deigning to look 
out of the window, although outside was being 
unrolled a panorama of beauty and magnificent 
grandeur that would have thrilled the soul of 
a cynic. 

He yawned wearily and noticed without in- 
terest that the instrument board had become a 
dull blur, broken by glistening but indistinct 
circles, which he faintly remembered were the 
instruments. Outside, the drone of the twin 
propellors grew fainter and fainter. Now it 
stopped altogether. The afternoon heat ceased 
to annoy him. 


After a time he moved uneasily in his seat. 
There seemed to be an uncomfortable bumping 
at his back. He shifted his position. Still the 
annoying nudging kept on. He moved again, 
but to no purpose. He aroused himself 
slightly. He concentrated his mind on the 
region of his right shoulder blade. Yes, some 
one was punching at him. He was wide 
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awake now, but sat very still. It was that 
pesky office boy. He pictured himself exter- 
minating that pest some day. He resolved that 
for the present he weuld scare the wits out 
of him. 

Concentrating every ounce of his nervous 
energy, as a cat crouches to spring on a timid 
bird, he turned suddenly. Scowling fiercely, 
he emitted a single word, “Sa-a-ay!”’ 

He sat bolt upright as a frightened and high- 
pitched “Oh-h-h!”’ pierced the atmosphere. As 
the cabin resounded with the frightened shriek, 
Jones’ faculties gradually emerged from their 
lethargy. He forgot that he was more than two 
miles above sea level. He believed that he had 
unintentionally offended one of the stenog- 
raphers at the office. 

Quickly arising from his seat, he was attempt- 
ing to apologize, when a sudden sense of dizzi- 
ness seized him. His flier’s instinct told him 
that the “Cleaver” had dropped into a tailspin. 
For the first time since taking off at Lake 
Chelan he remembered that he had a traveling 
companion. Hastily righting the machine, he 
turned about in his seat to explain, and, much 
to his dismay, found his fair passenger laugh- 
ing at his discomfiture. It was an awkward 
situation, but she met it by explaining, half 
apologetically, half mischievously, that she had 
placed an auxiliary “stick” in position and had 
piloted the “Cleaver” until she noticed that the 
drift indicator became active. Fearing they 
might lose their way, she had taken the liberty 
of awakening him. 

He was horrified to find that he had slept 
nearly two hours. He blinked comically when 
he noticed that she had turned on the lights 
and it was quite dark outside. Peering out, 
he observed with no little consternation that he 
was unable to recognize a single landmark. 
Taking note of the time, he estimated that the 
signal lights at the Yellowstone Park Airdome 
should be visible almost directly below. A 
rapid survey revealed nothing he could recog- 
nize, but far to the left a faint glow in the sky 
indicated the presence of what he judged might 
be a landing field at one of the smaller towns. 

Turning to his instrument board, he observed 
that the recording drift indicator had been 
showing an increasing southern drift for more 
than two hours, and registered nearly thirty 
degrees. A rough estimation indicated that he 
must have passed within sight of Salt Lake 
City. Eagerly he turned to the girl and in- 
quired if she had observed any lights on their 
right. She replied that she had seen two faint 
glows far to the southward, and beyond them 


appeared to be a bright shaft of light. “How 
long ago?” he demanded. 

“Why—why, Oh-uh, just about the time—”’ 
“Yes, I know, about the time you woke me 
up,” he burst out, and laughed gleefully. 
“Yes,” she replied, much relieved. He noticed 
the even whiteness of her teeth and the friend- 
liness in her bright eyes, and inwardly cursed 
himself for having been rude to her. After all, 
she was only a child. : 

His sudden discovery of her charms had 
momentarily driven other thoughts from his 
mind. Somewhat abashed, he had turned back 
to his navigating instruments, when he remem- 


bered that she had mentioned seeing a bright 
shaft of light. 


He turned to her again and learned that the 
bright shaft of light was eastwardly and to the 
south of the two glows of light in the sky. He 
marvelled at the keenness of her observation. 
Boyishly he exclaimed: Sure; it’s the light 
pylon on Soldier Summit. We must have 
drifted a long way.”” He guessed that they were 
about two hundred miles north of Salt Lake 
City, and eagerly studied the small _ globe 
mcunted under the compass. 


It was a dark night, but already the eastern 
sky glowed with the first light of the coming 
moonrise, and for the next fifteen minutes he 
kept a sharp lookout ahead. If his guess were 
correct, Fremont Peak should soon appear. 
Hopefully he watched, unconscious of anything 
save his desire to once more get back on his 
course, 

As the historic landmark loomed boldly into 
view like a ghost out of the night, his anxiety 
vanished in a burst of joy. “There it is!” he 
shouted, and instinctively turned to his trav- 
eling companion for that sympathy which all 
humans desire in times of joy or sorrow. 
Where he had expected an expression of the 
same relief which he felt, he read in her face 
only abject fear. 


As her hands encircled her face in horror, 
a sense of impending disaster seized him. 
Whether it was her expression, or that sixth 
sense which we all seem to possess at times, or 
whether it was merely panic on Jones’ part, 
it is impossible to say. Certain it is, however, 
that he pulled back the stick with all his 
strength and at the same time pushed it hard 
over to the left. Instantly the “Cleaver” 
zoomed up to a stall and slipped off on the 
left wing, just in time to avoid colliding with 
a dilapidated biplane of an early type which 
clattered by, barely seventy-five feet below. 
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Since the stranger displayed no running 
lights and had sounded no signal, Jones’ first 
thought was that he was probably a bootlegger 
or a smuggler. Circling around him for five 
minutes in a vain attempt to get his registry 
number, he learned that he carried none. Since 
smugglers always use the best equipment, Jones 
decided that he was merely a job hunter who 
had picked up an old ship and was traveling 
at night in an attempt to evade the Federal 
regulations—a veritable hobo of the air. 

Once more pointing the nose of the “Cleaver” 
at Fremont Peak, he discovered that he was 
almost exactly on the great circle of the earth 
through Lander, Wyoming, and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. Having adjusted the vertical stabilizer 
to offset the drift due to a side wind, he turned 
to his traveling companion and for the next 
half hour engaged in friendly conversation. 
The moon having by this time arisen, he pointed 
out in the semi-darkness the features of the 
country, with which he had become acquainted 
when he had worked there as an engineer. 

“That narrow trail down there at the night, 
emerging from the gloom at the foot of those 
bluffs, striking out boldly across this sage brush 
flat, playfully piercing each group of lights 
along the way and ending finally at the large 
collection of lights at the foot of those moun- 
tains, is the Wyoming and Northwestern Rail- 
way, from Casper to Lander.” 


How well he remembered the construction 
of that line, back in 1905! How long that 
one hundred and fifty miles across the desert 
seemed then, and now he could easily travel the 
entire distance in half an hour! It seemed so 
long ago, and yet it was only twenty years. 
“Off there to the left that overgrown ant hill 
just now detaching itself from the gloom about 
it, is Cooper Mountain—the ignis fatuus that 
lured so many prospectors into the clutches of 
the Federal law before Wind River Indian 
Reservation was thrown open to settlement. 

“That narrow crack starting near it and ex- 
tending through the ridges, only to stop before 
reaching that group of lights, is Wind River 
Cafion, stealing mink-like up Bad Water Creek, 
among the mountains is Thermopolis, the 
town of hot springs. That other trail, starting 
somewhere in the dark depths of Wind River 
Canon, stealing mink like up Bad Water Creek, 
and out into the sage brush, only to disappear 
again into the tunnel through Powder River 
Divide, is the C. B. & Q. Railroad.” 

How he had worked in the snow up to 
his waist on the location of that road in 1907, 


when the Hill-Harriman fight was at its hot- 
test! There at the foot of that bluff on Pow- 
der River he had dug himself out of the snow 
when he had all but given up in despair. The 
forty miles from Casper to Wolton was a hard 
day’s trip on the old stage coach in 1904. To- 
night they were covering the same distance in 
less than ten minutes. 

“That winding ribbon of silver stretching in 
bold relief across the sage brush plain, dart- 
ing now into the shadow of those bluffs, and 
gleaming in the moonlight far ahead, is the 
Platte River. That group of sparkling lights 
is Casper; now a city of oil refineries and 
wealth.” When he first went there it was only 
a Western “cow town.” 

On reconnoisance surveys how many times 
he had thrown down his blankets on the bare 
earth yonder in that sage brush flat, with only 
the blue canopy of heaven overhead and the 
wail of a lone coyote in his ears, as he dropped 
into restful sleep, often to be aroused suddenly 
by the harsh grating of a rattlesnake that had 
taken refuge from the night wind in his 
blankets. Little did he suspect then the vast 
wealth of oil that lay far beneath him. 

Thus Jones’ narrative went on as each town, 
range of hills, or other topographical feature 
of the country came into view, while the girl 
watched and listened, too interested to ask 
questions; thrilled with the bigness of it all and 
fearful only that he would stop and sink back 
into that solidity which had almost made her 
despise him before he had fallen asleep. 


She didn’t want to think. She wanted to 
be comforted. She felt like an outcast. She 
hated the sight of that handsome sharkskin 
bag. How she would like to throw it over- 
board. Never before had it been her privilege 
to listen to so fascinating a story. Never had 
she suspected that God’s creation could be so 
overwhelming. She felt so insignificant. She 
wondered if somewhere she had heard the 
words: “What is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him>” or if it were the product of her own 
thoughts. She would be glad when she was 
back in Seattle. This would be her last trip. 

Presently Jones again relapsed into silence. 
Moodily, it seemed to the girl, he sat as if 
transfixed, while the “Cleaver” sped rapidly on 
toward the brightening disc of the rising moon. 
As if unconscious of her presence, he watched 
the winding course of the Platte River from 
Casper to Douglas—Douglas, the former home 


of his old friend, “Bill Barlow” of Sage Brush 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Our Huge Centers of Population 


San Francisco’s Outlook 
By JOHN CHETWOOD 


OTHING is more evident, and to some 
IN| people more ominous, than the world- 
wide drift to cities, especially big cities, and 
most of all to our own. Already enormous 
hives of industry, human ants swarm to them 
in ever-increasing numbers. Moreover, the 
greater the hive the greater the seeming at- 
traction, so that a score or so of specially fa- 
vored localities promise before very long to ab- 
sorb a very large portion of the total population 
of the country. 

How long the urban population is to grow 
faster than the rural, or at what may be deemed 
the expense of the rural, is not material to 
present consideration. Even if eventually 
checked, the tendency referred to is likely to 
grow greater before it grows less, and it has 
gone so far already that our great centers of 
population as foci not only of multitudes but of 
commerce, industry and finance, must predom- 
inate in guiding, if not shaping, the future of 
civilization. 

This outlook may be disturbing. It is cer- 
tainly serious, not to say sobering. But a con- 
dition confronts us, and conditions can be 
rightly dealt with only as they are clearly real- 
ized. Moreover, there are many elements of 
promise, or at least of encouragement, in civic 
development. And very interesting and ex- 
tremely impressive are these great centers, with 
their looming populations of three or four to 
fifteen or more millions of people. 

As mighty power houses and distributors of 
energy, they make a great appeal to the imag- 
ination. They should appeal also to the best of 
us, and the best in us, to study and solve as 
best we may their sanitary, educational, indus- 
trial, political and other problems. Their fu- 
ture will largely determine the country’s future, 
and, in conjunction with foreign centers, the 
future of this and other continents. 

In the present New World, if not whole 
world,* metropolis, they seem alive to the situ- 
ation, and to the requirements of the future. 
A leading New York paper in May of this year 
featured a plan under the auspices of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation to prepare as adequately 


as possible for the health, wealth and welfare 
of the future New Yorker and his fellow com- 
muter—a most commendable undertaking, since 
it is computed that by or before the close of the 
century there will be no less than 37,000,000 
of him. 

And as the 1920 census reveals about 8,000,- 
OCO now living within fifteen or twenty miles 
of the New York City Hall and a growth rate 
of over 20 per cent for the decade, it is not 
unlikely that this estimate of 37,000,000 within 
a radius of fifty miles or so may be a decided 
under-estimate! And reasoning from analogy in 
other cases, perhaps two-thirds or more of the 
great total will be found within the fifteen or 
twenty-mile limit. A circle with a radius of 
about fifteen miles comprises roughly an area 
of about 700 square miles, which is the area 
of “Greater London,” or very close to it. And 
the people living on such 700-mile areas of all 
our great population centers are to be decidedly 
the most numerous, most influential, and, be- 
cause of their crowded condition, the most difh- 
cult to provide for, of the entire locality. 


Partly for this reason, and partly because of 
the crying need for a standard of comparison, 
a uniform population center area of 700 square 
miles for all our great cities seemed very de- 
sirable. This was the San Francisco idea. It 
was favored by the Chamber of Commerce in 
1908 and suggested to the Census Bureau by 
the Merchants’ Association, to which the matter 
was first formally presented, and then advo- 
cated by leading commercial bodies of New 
York, Boston, Chicago and other cities. 

We felt that peninsular cities like Boston and 
San Francisco and their near and populous 
neighbors so long as separated politically could 
get no credit for the real size and importance 
of the locality. But as now presented Boston, 
being accrediated with a considerable part of 
her enormous suburbs, has 1,772,254 people, 
and ranks as the fourth population center. 


It was not only in such exceptional cases, 
however, that injustice was done by statistically 
divorcing great cities from great suburbs. The 
system followed twenty or more years ago was 
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OUR HUGE CENTERS OF POPULATION—SAN FRANCISCO'S OUTLOOK 


EACH DOT SO PERSONS 
in the eight states of the Rocky Mountains lies an enormous 
market of 7,408,591 persons. 
\ study of the distribution of people in this district reveals 
the point from which this market may be most effectively 
reached. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
Number and Percent of total persons within each zone from 


Zone San Francisco 
miles 1,098,965 14.8°%7 
150 1,768,782 23.8 
3,193,637 43.1 
LLL 1,000,695 
7.009.702 94.5 


—-Courtesy of the Research and Information Department of the 


Chamber of Commerce 
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archaic, and provoked great and wide complaint 
at every census. For under that system we 
were trying to compare things that were utterly 
unlike. San Francisco, with 43 square miles 
and no suburbs, was being contrasted with Chi- 
cago, of 180 square miles and a few suburbs; 
New York, with 399 square miles and a few 
more, and London, with about 609 square 
miles. 


There must, we felt, be a uniform area as- 
signed in such cases. One that would permit 
comparisons that were approximately, even if 
not absolutely, correct, and obviously that area 
was the London one of 700 square miles. That 
San Francisco and some other centers would 
not fill such areas so compactly as the larger 
centers did not seem a material objection. 
Rapid suburban growth, so noticeable a fea- 
ture of the times, will soon dispose of such 
discrepancies, and meantime, though the smaller 
center may have more or less vacancies for a 
time, its entire population is virtually urban or 
suburban. So while the smaller centers might 
properly be restricted to a correspondingly small 
area, one of approximately a million people 
seems populous enough to be assigned a 700- 
mile area. In cases like New York and Chi- 
cago, where expanding population overlapped 
the borders assigned, the added area required 
could be added, and it and its inhabitants be 
listed (as in fact is done now in many cases), 
and the /00-mile area be also retained for 
purposes of comparison both at home and 


abroad. 


As yet, however, we have a different area 
for every city, and no common standard at all. 
Most centers are assigned less than 700 square 
miles; some considerably less, and two largely 
exceed it. One of these, as we might expect, 
is New York; the other, quite contrary to 
most expectations, is marvelous Los Angeles. 


The Angelenos have now stretched their elas-— 


tic wings over no less than 1290 square miles, 
while “little old New York” has but 1170; 
Chicago, Philadelphia and other centers being 
out-distanced; and San Francisco almost in- 
visible. 


With all respect to the Census Bureau, most 
of whose work is so very useful and so credit- 
able, it is difficult to follow its system of meas- 
uring and ranking our great cities and their 
environs. Uniformity of area may appear too 
rigid, but is not the method in vogue too elastic, 
or rather too variable? As for the Angels, 


who have been flying while all other cities have 


plodded, comparatively speaking, they now 
muster no less than 879,008 pairs of wings. 
This puts them night on the heels of the San 
Francisco center, with 891,477 mere wingless 
bipeds. The area accorded us, however, is 
but 444 square miles. How many we should 
have with an area of 1290 miles is a matter 
for pleasing fancy, but for fancy only. But on 
one of 700 miles we are a little better posted, 
and feel a claim for a full million would not 
be excessive, though we have no definite and 
complete data, and probably shal! not have in 
the immediate future. 

Of one point there can be no serious doubt. 
A great future for the San Francisco Bay Popu- 
lation Center, on any area of reasonable size, 
seems absolutely assured. The vigorous and 
timely movement now under way to widely ad- 
vertise and exploit the vast resources of North- 
ern California, if persistently pushed and fol- 
lowed up, must bring great development to this 
locality, as well as far and wide beyond its 
limits. 

The growth of the bay region and the inte- 
rior will correspond to each other. In such 
cases they always do. And in particular, the 
campaign to introduce new industries here and 
agricultural settlers in the valleys must greatly 
increase both coast and valley population. 
“Serene, indifferent of fate,” can no longer be 
the watchword here. Much to their credit, our 
sister cities, both north and south, are not at 
all indifferent. Relying on the richness of our 
endowment, we have been inclined to rest on 
our oars, while they have forged ahead. We 
“know how,” but in this respect, except by fits 
and starts, we have not applied our knowledge. 
And, as the French say, “it is time to change 
all that.” 

As for maps of centers, the Government ones 
are diagrams, mere bases for more complete 
map-making. It was suggested to the Mer- 
chants’ Association in 1908, and to the similar 
organizations in Eastern cities, that each center 
make its own map, as one of the readiest and 
most effective ways to advertise the centers 
then advocated. Such maps should be made 
for walls and widely distributed, and others 
inserted in new editions of all atlases. 

Indeed, the time seems about ripe for pub- 
lishing in conjunction with maps a series of 
“American Population Centers,” which should 
in effect be a taking of stock and marshalling of 
their many assets—industrial, financial, educa- 
tional, diversional, scenic and climatic. This 
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has not been done apparently because these 
advantages and attractions of the entire locality 
have not yet been visualized even by their own 
people, much less by outsiders. 


Any good map of the bay region will reveal 
its exceptional educational, scenic and climatic, 
as well as industrial resources. Among these 
are the State and Stanford Universities, Lick 
Observatory. Muir Woods, and the Tamalpais 
Scenic Railway. They are all outside the chief 
cities, San Francisco and Oakland. Yet they 
are all in the center or close to it, and readily 
and obviously accessible from every part of it. 

The shape of this center is very unusual. 
Owing to topography the habitable area is 
shaped by ocean, bay and encircling mountains 
or foothills. Hence the great bulk of the 
population must settle in the great trough be- 
tween highland and bayline, stretching to the 


ocean only at the San Francisco peninsula. 


A few of the more decided of the various 
“warm belts” are marked, where the climate 
for about nine months of the year much resem- 
bles that of Southern California. Of course 
the coolness of the upper peninsula is really 
a great asset. San Francisco and vicinity have 
not only the coolest of summer climates, but the 
only one of its kind. That is to say, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and adjacent cities are the only 
large ones on this, or any, continent where the 
summer temperature is almost invariably cool 
or moderate. In this respect they are in a class 
by themselves. Mild as are our winters, those 
of Southern California are milder still. And 


+ 


one can also escape winter’s rigors in Florida, 
the Mediterranean region and other places. But 
for relief from exhausting summer heat, the big 
central cities of this population center cannot 
be equaled, and should eventually become the 
greatest of summer resorts. 

And yet within a very few miles of the Golden 
Gate we find many sheltered belts where the 
air is much warmer and drier. . This climatic 
feature must have a great deal to do with dis- 
tributing our residents all over the area out- 
lined on the map, a fact which we naturally 
realize more fully than can be done at Wash- 
ington. 

In short, one may say, in conclusion, that 
nature has done everything possible for the pros- 
perity of the San Francisco Bay Population Cen- 
ter. It only remains for human nature to sup- 
plement the work! As already said, the cam- 
paign to let the world knew the great and un- 
developed resources of Northern California is 
fully warranted and very timely. That should 
make this partial exposition of the bay region’s 
attractions timely too. For it is part of North- 
ern California, and one of its most important 
parts. And stretching away for hundreds of 
miles from the bay is the greatest “hinterland”’ 
any city or center could possibly have. What 
fosters the growth of one fosters the growth of 
the other. And the more completely they are 
linked, the closer the team work, the sooner 
they will achieve their manifest destiny, and 
share their prosperity to a large extent with the 
entire Pacific Slope. 


*The census of 1920 gives the population of 
the New York center as 7,910,415, while that of 


the 1921 London one is 7,476,168. But the 
“metropolitan area” accorded New York is 1170 
square miles, while the English one remains a 


bare 700, so without figures for the inner 700 
square miles of the American area it is impos- 
sible to compare the two centers. The New 
Vorld one is growing so much faster, however, 
that it must soon pass its great rival and be- 
come the world’s metropolis, even if it has not 
already done so. 
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Mrs. Ida Exckert- Lawrence 
Noted Writer, Poet and Friend of the Indian 
By ALMIRA GUILD McKEON 


OR two years Mrs. Lawrence has been 
writing a series of stories and poems of 
the Indian; Indian legends; the Missions 

and the deserts. 

As a child she first came to know the Indians, 
her father’s ranch being in the reservation just 
vacated by the Pottowatomia tribe, Oklahoma. 
While most of them had left, there still remained 
many near the ranch and these proved trust- 
worthy and agreeable neighbors. 

To this ranch came Maj. Henry Inman, 
Indian scout, and many of the sturdy frontiers- 
men who knew, and could talk with intelligence, 
on the true character of their Indian brother. 
And thus listening to the stories of these men, 
and being in every-day contact with the Indians, 
she learned to respect them for their sterling 
qualities, and to despise the unwarranted up- 
starts who insulted the Indian intelligence and 
manliness by unnecessary questions, and as- 
sertions of arrogance, and unkindness. 

Especially did she resent the taking ad- 
vantage of Indians who, not speaking English 
well, did not understand the full import of bar- 
gainings. At the age of ten she had her first 
fight for an Indian and now, at mature age and 
intelligence, she is still fighting; doing all she 
can to assist them in their plea before Congress 
for restoration of their land rights. 

In a recent letter from Mrs. Lawrence the 
writer quotes the following: 

“In the Government Report sent me 
from Congress I was more than pleased to 
see that one woman had the subject well 
in mind and that she was quick to put the 
word in the right place where it would 
help the Indians of California get their 
just hearing and rewards—and that woman 
was Helen Dare. 

“I have read that report and I cannot 
see where even the Chairman on Indian 
Affairs usurps authority to put to these 
applicants for a settlement of the United 


recipient to do with the payment as he 
sees fit, or so chooses. The Committee 
admitted again and again that the debt 
was owed, but there could not seem to be 
found a way to pay it. Of course we all 
know that there is always a way to pay 
the nation’s debts. There are appropria- 
tions for everything else—there will be ap- 
propriations for this. 

“In justice to my friends, and the good 
Indians who are following my every move; 
as a matter of great encouragement to 
them, I must mention that only a day or 
so ago | received a good strong letter from 
Hon. Charles Curtis, who was then Chair- 
man of the Indian Affairs Committee. In 
it he said, ‘I did not think it was right to 
put these Indians to the expense, and long 
wait of going through the courts.’ 

“As Charlie Curtis is an old friend and 
schoolmate of mine—used to sit in the 
same classes with him in the old ‘Lincoln 
High’ at Topeka—I know that from now 
on we will have an indefatigable worker 
and champion for our rights. 

“So I am again lifted up in my hopes 
for a speedy adjustment of these too long 
delayed debts. The Indians are fast pass- 
ing, largely through poverty, poor living 
facilities in general and—broken spirits. 
The world is moving on and we are not 
satished to keep these, our brothers—these 
original owners—out on the sands of a 
burning, cruel desert pouring out their 
souls in grief to deaf ears any longer. 

“I agree that our Indians, timid as they 
naturally are, in great political, swirling 
Washington, may have cut a sorry figure, 
but the psychology of that nature picture 
must leave its impress on the hearts and 
minds of men and some big soul will rise 
up out of the effuvia of selfishness and 
lift a voice and hand for justice.” 


States Government’s debt to them, an end- 
less number of personal questions such as 
—what would they do with the money if 
they did get it; would they soon be as bad 
off as they are now, etc., etc. ? 


“If the debt is owed it is the right of the 


Quoting from “Every Woman,” for May of 
this year we find a more intimate, and personal 
touch, in the work Mrs. Lawrence is doing 


among these deplorably misused people. 
“Mrs. Lawrence addressed the Indian 


(Continued on page 40) 


LE 


J} Book Review and Commentary 


Readers of The Bookman, Colliers Weekly 
and the New York Tribune know the work of 
that young Harvard man, Heywood Broun, who 
wrote “With General Pershing and the Ameri- 
can Forces.” 

The book now before us, published by George 
H. Doran Company, contains forty-two of the 
best bits of very-modern newspaper work 
chosen from his weekly “column.” He discusses 
with shrewd, honest, satiric strength, new books, 
college sports, politics, theatres, social matters 
and, in fact, almost everything from that “best 
seller,” ““The Sheik,” to Volstead, Censors, and 
“What Shakespeare Missed.” 

Every page of the volume contains some- 
thing worthwhile. We turn to “Life, the Copy 
Cat,” for instance, and are told that when 
***Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was written things came 
to such a pass that a bloodhound couldn't see 
a cake of ice without jumping on it and be- 
ginning to bay.” 

Among the subjects of these live-wire news- 
paper topics are “An Adjective A Day,” “Are 
Editors People>”’ and “Dempsey’s Five Foot 
Shelf.” For three pages of perfect bliss we 
recommend “Ruth vs. Roth,” in which our 
author hunts the three thousand pages of 
“Who’s Who” and finds no mention of George 
Herman Ruth; he only finds “Roth, Filibert, 
Forestry Expert” etc., and then in wrath ex- 
claims: “Hereby we challenge the editor of 
‘Who’s Who in America’ to debate the afhrma- 
tive side of the question: Resolved, That Prof. 
Roth’s volume called “Timber Physics’ has ex- 
erted a more profound influence in the life of 
America than Babe Ruth’s 1921 home-run 
record.” “Babe Ruth,” he tells us in conclusion, 
“tries each minute for all or nothing,” and 
helps to “make life a little more gallant.” 
These 237 pages of light modern essays from 
an active newspaperman’s daily workshop will 
find many readers, and will be worthwhile for 
years to come. They are full of fair-play, and 
are written in a pungent literary manner as dis- 


“MERE NEWSPAPER WORK” 


Heywood Broun’s “Pieces of Hate” and other 
Enthusiasms. 


tinctly Broun’s as that of Gilbert Chesterton 
is Chesterton’s. 


LORD DUNSANY’S WORK 

Not long ago we wrote a little about a play 
by Lord Dunsany that Putnam had published 
—the story of a man who reformed the last 
minute, and of results—‘‘If.” Yes! just “If.” 
We are now re-reading some other books by 
this greatly imaginative and soul-compelling 
author. One is “The Book of Wonder,” issued 
by Boni and Liveright in their Modern Library, 
and it gives us the chance to tell our readers 
about the author. 

Lord Dunsany is a nephew of that fine Irish 
economist and statesman, Sir Horace Plunkett. 
His name before the title came to him was 
Edward John Moreton Dray Plunkett; he was 
educated in an English public school, graduated 
from an English University, became an officer 
in the Guards, and went through the South 
African War. Then he began to write such 
plays as “The Glittering Gate” and “King 
Argimenes,” both produced by the Irish The- 
atre. He wrote stories which were really a 
new-old sort of folk-lore, as creative and as 
thrilling as anything in modern literature. One 
volume was “Ihe Gods of Pegana;”’ others were 
“The Sword of Welleran,” “A Dreamer’s 
Tales,” “Time and the Gods.” 


Padraic Colum, in the course of an apprecia- 
tion of Lord Dunsany’s stories, once said that 
the central idea of all of it is “unrelenting hos- 
tility to everything that impoverishes man’s 
imagination—to mean cities, to commercial in- 
terests, to a culture that arises out of material 
organization.” Ihe reader will find six pages 
of this Padraic Colum account of Lord Dunsany 
as the Introduction to “A Dreamer’s Tales.” 


One story we remember and always shall. It 
tells how Shepperalk, the centaur, sought his 
bride, Sombeline, “whose father had been half 
centaur and half god.’ whose mother “was 
the child of a desert lion and that sphinx that 
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It need not surprise readers that Dunsany of 
the County Meath, the home of Ard-ri of thrice- 
sacred Tara, of the Cuchullain myths, did once 
offer his readers a three-line preface: “Come 

for we have new worlds here.” To 
prove this one has but to read such titles as 
“Poltarness, Beholder of Ocean;” “In 
“The Fortress Unvanquishable 
save from Sacnoth.” 


these: 
Zaccaroth;” 


CROSSING THE PLAINS 


Not long ago we 
reminiscences of Elisha Brooks of Ben Lomond. 
We now receive from the Holmes Book Com- 


reviewed the pioneer 


pany a copy of Wm. Audley Maxwell’s “Nar- 
rative of Early Emigrant travel to California by 
the Ox-team Method.”” The book’s title, “Cross- 
ing the Plains: Days of °57,” reminds one that 
all of the first ten years after the discovery 
of gold really belonged to the State-builders, 
no matter how they got here. 


Maxwell’s party of thirty-seven persons left 
Missouri for Sonoma County May 17th, 1857. 
Four months later they reached the little settle- 
ment of Healdsburg, “perhaps a dozen houses.” 
They had passed through countless perils. The 
three most thrilling chapters tell of “the Hallo- 
way Massacre,” the “disaster to the Wood fam- 
and “Sagebrush Jusha.” 


The author of this very interesting book 
of 176 pages wrote his “Foreword” from 
Ukiah in 1915, and the Sunset Publishing 
Company printed the book that year. It is 
now hard to find a copy. 


MAIL ORDER OR BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


START Profitable Mail Order Business at 
Home. We teach you by successful method. 
Particulars free. Walhamore Company, Mail 


Order Dept., Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO SACRAMENTO 


ANNOUNCING A THRU 


DINING CAR SERVICE 
TO SACRAMENTO 


Colusa Marysville 
Chico Oroville 
“The Meteor” 


Leaves at 4:40 promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


The RIGHT Way to Sacramento 


AAA 


PHONE MAIN 1634-W 
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PORTOLA CAFE 


JACK ROBERTS, Prop. 


Special Italian Dinner 
Every Day 


304 K Street 


Sacramento, Calif. 
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INVESTIGATE 


You owe that much to yourself and family. 
Then you will certainly learn there is some- 
thing new under the sun in the State of 
TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
made from Oil discoveries in the past two years. 
Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 


from OIL. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GETTING 
GREATER 
Keep informed of the riches that are made 
in Texas. The news of the development should 
be before you. New discoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 
for copy today, free on request. 


ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Inc.) 
Suite 19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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(Continued from page 37) 
Congress, at Riverside, this week where 
three hundred real Indians, representing 
20,000 people, with about eighteen chiefs 
—more than forty-seven tribes—were in 
solemn council. According to Mrs. 
Lawrence: ‘A few, perhaps a dozen, were 
graduates of Carlyle, but for the most part 
they were the very poor from the deserts 
and reservations, where they cannot make 
a living because of the aridness. They 
have been so patient; waiting for the pro- 
visions of contracts signed away back in 
"52 to be carried out by our Government.’ 

“Poor old ‘Fig-tree’ John, who often 
came to the camp of Mrs. Lawrence for 
sugar, bread and fruit, came up to her 
smiling through his tears and shook her 
hand. Many more followed him, all so 
anxious to have so firm a champion.” 


~ She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the trouble 
of diet or exercise. She found a better 
way, which aids the digestive organs to 
turn food into muscle, bone and sinew 
instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tablets, 
which are made from the famous Marmola 
prescription. They aid the digestive sys- 
tem to obtain the full nutriment of food. 
They will allow you to eat many kinds of 
food without the necessity of dieting or 
exercising. 

Thousands have found that Marmola 
Prescription Tablets give complete relief 
from obesity. And when the accumula- 
tion of fat is checked, reduction to normal, 
healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in plain 
wrapper, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


The Great Spirit of the West 


(Continued from page 14) 

were the printers who set it up. Wood did the 
presswork and I inked the type. I also distrib- 
uted the papers after nightfall. From this hum- 
ble beginning, the News gradually became a real 
newspaper. Not long before I came of age I 
married Eliza Jane Sumner, and, while we both 
loved our respective parents greatly, we decided 
that a young couple, particularly when they 
were newly married, would do better in a home 
of their own, so | secured a team and wagon, 
and, loading in it our few possessions, we 
started for lowa. Next year, 1852, I secured 
two yoke of four-year-old steers, one yoke of 
cows and an extra cow, and putting our pos- 
sessions into our wagon, we _ started for 
Oregon.” 


Note: We have had sketches of Mr. Meeker in 
the Overland Monthly before; also quotations and ref- 
erences from him, so it seemed interesting to publish 
this most recent interview with him, for he most cer- 
tainly is a “Great Spirit of the West.” 


JOIN THE PEOPLE’S PARTY 

The People’s Party will establish and con- 
duct an open forum in every county and city 
in the United States where mass meetings will 
be held. At these meetings we invite an open 
discussion, or debate, on all national and in- 
ternational issues. Wherever possible an or- 
ganization will be formed which will become a 
unit in the National organization, with full vot- 
ing privileges. 

Supported entirely by voluntary contributions 
of ten cents, or more, there is no membership 
fee; no dues or assessments. 

We believe that. the time is now opportune 
for the organization of a new political party. 
That the two old parties are reactionary and 
out of sympathy with the masses. There will be 
no dawning of a new day until there is an ex- 
pressed and accomplished desire for new poli- 
tics. The trouble with Americans is that not 
one in a hundred takes any persistent interest 
in government, or knows what is being done. 

The most important situation that faces the 
people of the United States is the political situa- 
tion, and the reason that is true is because 
every other situation, every other condition, 
every other phase of American life depends on 
and is entirely subordinate to and corollary of 
the political situation. 

Salary paid to organizers who qualify. 

Address all correspondence to J. H. Chandler, 
Box 208, Pennsylvania Avenue Station, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Adv. 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
- mon lightning was discovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in. number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 
purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. _ You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 


successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 


incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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The VOS€ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
who understand real piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific piano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


| Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


= VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
| 189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


3 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


J i 


Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon 
the completion of its new ition. 


Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort 
and luxury, also a superior service. European Plan, 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager. 


MONKEY GLANDS 


Monkey Glands for the renewal of 
youth are an expensive experiment at 
best. Every man is just as young as his 
stomach and kidneys. To renew one’s 
youth, one must renew the youth of those 
organs, and that is achieved by taking 
a course of 


Brightsbane 


which has been given a thirty years’ test. 
Your druggist will secure it for you from 
his wholesaler. 


WM. V. WALSH 
Oakland - - California 


INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you ll want the Photo Play World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 
news stands. 


Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 
Bulletin Building Philadelphia Pa. 


Make $5000 a Year 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 
vors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder. Toilet Preparations, House- 
hold Medicines, etc., -- 130 useful items needed in every 
home every day. On market 30 years--used by millions. 
Your relatives, fnends and acquaintances will buy at sight 
--become regular customers. coy to build permanent, 
prohtable, big paying business. easant, healthful, out- 
door work. Make $3000 to $5000 a year, or more. 
Expenence not necessary. We furnish 

nite for particulars. Sample outfit ‘ 

TheW. T. RAWLEIGH CO., 


Det B. Oakland, Calf 


FREE BOOK—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
This Great Forerunner His Work Foretold. 
Bible evidence. Write O. Megiddo Mission, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


Philosophy. As he gazed down on the white 
specks of the gravestones in the little cemetery 
far below, it seemed that he could almost see 
the words of the inscription on that marble 
slab, “He had friends.” How often the Sage 
Brush Philosopher had alluded to the cry of the 
thieving coyote among those barren hills as 
the “wail of a lost soul.” And now he was 
gone, but the thieving coyotes remained. 

But Douglas is far behind now. Down there 
near the Nebraska line in that well-defined gully 
is the scurce of the Niborara River. He had 
dammed the entire flow with his hand and had 
drunk it all on hot days when he had worked 
there. The thought amused him. Turning to 
the girl, he pointed it out to her and explained 
the nature of the sand hills further on. He 
pointed out the small lakes among the sand hills, 
telling her how he had suffered for water and 
yet had been unable to drink any of it, be- 
cause it all tasted like lye. Then in 1916, 
when the supply of German potash had been 
cut off by the war, artificial evaporation of that 
same water had yielded a rich return in potash. 

After these revelations he again became 
silent. As the rich farming country rolled by 
below, his thoughts returned to the reason for 
this hurried journey. He recalled how his 
father had so persistently refused to make a 
will. How his sudden demise had left his 
mother with some property on her hands and 
no legal means of using it. He remembered 
the struggle his father and mother had had to 
rear the family of four. The long, dreary days 
they had labored to accumulate something for 
their old age. And now, due to the complex- 
ities of the law, of which his father was always 
afraid, this old crook, Neuby, was trying to 
induce his mother to place everything in his 
hands for settlement. He'd fix that tonight, 
if he had to get a deputy sheriff to get the 
old skinflint out of bed. 

Half an hour later he beheld the lights of 
Lincoln, and turning joyously to his companion 
exclaimed, “Thank heaven!” and then with 
that same schoolboy expression which had so 
amused her before, burst out with, “Say, are 
you hungry? I forgot to bring along a lunch.” 

To her assurance that thought of food had 
not entered her mind, he replied, “Well, ten 
minutes more and we can lay up the old ship 
for the night.” 

Pointing the nose of the “Cleaver” toward 
the dome of the State capitol building, he 
swerved slightly to the right, and five minutes 
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later landed easily, stopping squarely in front 
of the checking station on the old South Twen- 
tieth Street Aviation Field. 

Opening the door, he carefully assisted his 
passenger to alight. As he picked up the 
sharkskin bag he was surprised at its weight, 
and mentally berated himself for having per- 
mitted her to carry it when she had entered the 


plane at Lake Chelan. 


Glad of the opportunity to stretch their limbs 
after nearly six hours in the air, they walked 
briskly to the checking stations. Having en- 
tered his name, place of residence, and the reg- 
istry number of the “Cleaver,” Jones politely 
turned the register for her convenience and 
watched admiringly as she wrote: “Alice 
Smith, Seattle, Wash.” During this procedure 
the checking official had been watching the 
girl very closely. Jones cbserved this, and 
inwardly resented it. Quickly taking her arm, 
he turned her about and asked “Shall I call. 
an aerial taxi—or do you wish to go on to- 
night 

“Oh, I think I'll go by train,” she replied in 
a low voice. “It will be restful on the ground 
for awhile.” 


Calling a taxicab, he directed the driver to 
hurry to the Burlington Station, and somewhat 
regretfully bade her goodbye, wondering the 
while what she could be thinking about to want 
to put in an hour and a half in a dusty, noisy 
train when an air taxi would land her in 
Omaha in twenty minutes. 

“Oh well, its her funeral, not mine,” he 
mused, and turned to walk the three blocks to 
the South Seventeenth Street car. Five min- 
utes later he stood on his mother’s front porch. 


(To be concluded in October) 


Instamt Burion Relref 


Prove /t At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just lef me prove 
it to you as I have done for 67,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send you a treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense. I don’t care how many so-call 
cures, or shields, or pads you ever tried without 
success—I don’t care how disgusted you are with 
them all—you have not tried my remedy and I 
have such absolute confidence in it that Iam go- 
ing to send you a treatment absolutely 
FREE. 1t is a wonderful yet simple home ren:edy 
which relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity disappears—all this while you are wear- 
ing tighter shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
West 26th Street, Chicago, lil, 
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SYCO-GRAF 


U. S. aad Foreign Patents Pending 


A Micro-Psychic Machine 


Amazingly increases the strength of the 
feeblest psychic impressions. A mechan- 
“4 ical ouija. Operates for one person. Pre- 
paid $5.00. Free booklet. “Psychics and 
the Syco-Graf.” 
gf" THE AUBURN COMPANY 
64 North Main Street, Providence, R. 


Every motorist, courses. camper and sport 
man needs a that 
piping | hot or icy cold y pa 

or a pint or quart bottle when this x 4 
Thermo Jug costs onl S 


alers and jobbers wanted. 
Dect. LORENZEN BROS. MFG, CO 
pt. 


Marshalltown, lowa 


OF THESE TWO 
ZY Popular Writing | 
Y Instruments for 


: Only $1.00 


7 postpaid by 
Y @sured mail to any 
U. S. 
delivery 
guaranteed 


Liberty Safety Self Filling 
Fountain Pen (either long f@ 
or short pattern as pre 
ferred) fitted with solid & 
. 14 kt. gold pen. 
meer Cut at right illustrates @ 
Our Safety Self Filling 

Ink Writing Pencil. 
Both articles will be sent 
upon receipt of $2.00— § 

one or both for ten 
(10) days, and if for any § 
reason you do not like 
them return them (one or 
both) and your money will 
be promptly refunded, for 
such items as you return, 
Never mind writing a let- & 
ter, just fill in the coupon 
below and mail with en- & 
# closure to cover the article 7 
Or articles you wish to try. @ 


Mfg. 
ampau 
netroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen—I hand you 
herewith 
for which send me Liberty 
Pen 
Ss pattern.. and Ink Writ- 
ing Pencil shown above— 
upon ten days trial. If 
same is not satisfactory @ 
you refund purchase price 
as stated in this ad, 


Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS OF STORIES 
AND POEMS WANTED. 

STORIES, FOEMS, ESSAYS, PLAYS 

WANTED 

We teach you how to write; where and when 
to sell. Publication of your work guaranteed 
by new method. WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, 
DEPT. J, Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAVE YOU EVERYTHING YOU 
WANT 2—If not, learn how to suc- 
ceed. “NATIONAL SUCCESS 
COURSE,” 24 long lessons (former- 
ly $24.00) now offered as premium 
with BOOKKEEPER AND AC- 
COUNTANT (best monthly maga- 
zine for Students, Merchants, Book- 
keepers and Accountants) for two 
years, $5.00. Money back if wanted. 
Full particulars free. Remit Chas. F. 
Sweetland, Editor, 452 Pierce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


RHEUMATISM 


CAN BE CURED TO STAY CURED 


34 vears of relieving worst cases have proven it. 
‘. H. Thornton, Elkhart, Ind., writes: “Hopkins 
Tablets have affected many miraculous cures.” 


10 DAYS TREATMENT SENT FREE 


Don't suffer another day. Send name, address. 
Hopkins Medicine Co., Box G-1, Charlotte. Mich. 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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On Las Uvas Road 


63 Acres—Nine miles from Morgan Hill, Cal., or 21 miles 
from San Jose, via Almaden road. 


Finest land for peaches or prunes. 

Las Uvas creek, an ever-living stream runs through center 
of property for half a mile. 

Bungalow, Tank House, Platforms, Gas Engine. 


Splendidly situated for a country home, or for farm or 


orchard. Price $8,500. 
See the owner at Room 382 Russ Bldg., 265 Montgomery 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The BAECHTEL PIPE 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snugly 
into any vest pocket: has four separate and 
complete drip chambers; weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces: positively can 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 
so light in weight that you scarcely know 
you have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half 
(4%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely 
packed and shipped by insured or registered 
mail to any address upon receipt of price, 
$5.00. 

Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 


Needed 
—like rubbers 


in wet weather 


Because Piso'’s pro 
tects the children by 
soothing irritated and 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and hoarse- 
ness. 

Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. Jt saves 
weary trips at night and brings 
quick rclief 


30¢ at your druggists. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Coughs & Colds 
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PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS. 

6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
covering Accounting, Advertising, Administra- 
tion, Merchandising Salesmanship and Taxation 
all prepaid only 25c. Value $1.50. Instructive, 
educational, practical. Walhamore Co., La- 


fayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


324.7 H. @ Rideinabush Car. ravacr 
Tiree 


“ 
of your commissions on seles, my aad 
gents are mak 


Delco ignition ste, & 
BUSH MOTOR COMP. “Y, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS * 


who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re- 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc- 
tion. Investigation will convince you that there is no 
4S piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price. We challenge comparisons. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
4 catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY 
Many congenial wealthy people desire ‘early 
| marriage- My system most successful; brings 
| positive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. 


Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 


Francisco, Calif. 


ATTRACTIVE RUSINESS GIRL. 20. worth 


En el $40,000, wants kind, helping husband. Write 
quick | for standing and description. 
“Av rt Corners Box 223, Los Angeles, Cali | 


£-No Paste NEEDED 
Use the to mount all kodak 
YD pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
of bia Stay. sepia. and ed gu pager: 


supply, d and stat’y stores. Accept no substitutes: 
there is nothing oo good. 106 bri full pkg. and samples 
Ce. Dept. 1 Leland Ave.,. CHICAGO 


Enge! 
Regular equipment in Ford 


SICK 
/ HEA DAC \ cars for years. $8.00 each, 


BEECHAM'’S; 
PILLS 


Holley Carburetor for Ford Cars 


Standard equipment in over 
two million Ford cars. $8.00 


each, brand new. | 
Kingston Carburetor for Ford Cars. 


New Jersey Ave., 8S. E. Washington, D. C. 
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Shake Sprinkle 
It Into itIin 
Your Your 
Shoes Froot-Bath 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the Feet 
Takes the friction from the shoe, 
relieves the pain o1 corns, bunions, 
callouses and sore spots, freshens 

the feet and gives new vigor. 
Makes Tight or New shoes “cei fasy 
At aight, when your feet are tired, 
sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, sprinkle Allen’s \‘oot-Ease 
in the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss 
of ‘eet without an ache. 

Jer One Million fiv hundred thousand 


ounds of Powder for the cect werc used 
y our \rmy and Nav during the war. 


in a ?inch, use ALLENS *OOT-EASE 


We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR'S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Celephone Douglas 1690 


~ 


A GOOD PAYING 
INVESTMENT 
AND SAFE 


Will stand rigid investigation. 


An Established Industrial Organization of many years successful operation, offers 
a limited number of shares of its capital stock. Investors are guaranteed eight per cent 


(8%) with participation in net profits. 


Money is to meet demands of increased and increasing business. For particulars 


address, 


R. E. ALLEN, 


Care Overland Publishing Co., 257-259 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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QUICK RESULTS ! 


** Sold my house within 
two weeks by following 
the Simplex Plans,’’— 
F’. Stark, Wis. ,, sold for 
cas hinl0days.” —W.H. 
Mass. **Sold 

my property. Your plan 
uickest I ever saw.’’— 
ohnson String, N. J. 
“‘Sold my home for cash 
within three wecks.’’— 
M. FE E. Lounsberry, Okla. 
“Soldm jots for cash.”’ 
R.P., die, Ottawa, 


This FREE Book Can. “Sold for cash 


tells how yom M. P. Jones, Iowa. 


your ng t 
lex Plans for Selling Real Estate, which have al- 
reat oy | more than 5,000 properties of all kinds in the 

and Canada, No matter where your property is 
tS these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, without employin ng agents or paying commis- 
sions to anyone, Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce 
a effort or a cent of moncy trying to sell without first 
reading this important book, and learning how to sell 


ty owners hundreds and thousands of dollars in commis- 
sions, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absoluiely ree, you have everything to gain and nothin 
to lose. end your nan.e and address at once—a posta 
will do—and you will receive by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important boo«. without cost or obligation, 
The Simplex Co., Dept. 828, 1133 Broadway, New York 


Everybody weari 
Flannel Shirts” for § and sport. 
Franklin Broadcloth Flannel Shirts 
Two $3.00 Shirts for Only $3.69 
Made of fine quality | Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flanne! Specia! 


your property quicily, economically and at the highest Wi. ter weight large pocket, faced sleeves and matched 
buttons. Cut Extra Full, Piait Front Double. 
possible Phe reading of this book has saved proper~ Stitched. th: thru. out. dott ture- down collar faced 


neckband. Thoroughly Shrunk. Try to match these shirts 
in any snes at $3.00. Yet we offer you twe for only $3.69. 
Send N No Mone Laden 4° Shirts will be sent at once, 


repaid. 
arriva!l—no mor onev nv beck ato nee it not more than p 
with the wondertal value. sure to give neck-band size. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & 00. Desk & 0671 CHICAGO 


The Same Service is for You, too! 


Hundreds of thousands of our successful men and women—business men, farmers, 
mechanics, parents, teachers, writers, clergymen, lawyers, advertising men, librarians— 
all are being served by 


Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL Dictionary 
The Merriam- W ebster 


This host of successful Webster owners who are 
satished with Webster service, who have their needs ‘ 
anticipated and supplied, whose questions about 


new and old words, noted persons and places, , 
questions of what, why and how, here answered { | 
with the authority of the world’s scholars, should t 
encourage the young man or woman, even though | + 7 


near the foot of the ladder, to profit from the same 
service. Ihe one who knows wins success. 


Write for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. ; 
Free, a set of pocket maps if you name Overland Monthly \ 
| 


| G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY | 
30,000, Subsecte Springfield, Massachusetts 


Regular and India-Paper Editions 


400,000 Terms 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations 
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Publishers of the Overland Monthlh 
ESTABLISHED 


hie 
Overland Publishing Co. 


one of the oldest and best equipped plants on the Pacific 
Coast, specializes in quality printing—that kind of printing 
which is attractive and produces results. 

Three and Four Color Process printing is one of the leading 
features of our plant, and in this department we have 
specially trained artists who are known for their skill and 
workmanship. 

We maintain an Efficiency Department, which is under the 
direction of trained write-up and lay-out men. This de- 
partment is valuable to all buyers of printing seeking 
expert counsel. 

We are specially equipped for Broadside, Folder, Catalog, 
Trade Paper and general office supply work. 


Phone: KEARNY 720-721 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Not Members of the Printers’ Board of Trade 
257-259 Minna Street 
San Francisco 
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; Why Nan, these are the real 


hkumaparts, say you are up 
to the minute. 


“But Tom. might as fess 
up.| told the feweler / wanted 
a wondertul gift for a very par 
ticular man- something entirely 
new, hut useful kum aparts were 
really his recommendation.” 


Slt Sewelers Haberdashers 
$222 to $30 the pair 5OF to $6 the pair 


The genuine hears the name 

umapart stamped on the 
hack for your protection . 
Jiccept no substitutes . 


Send for Booklet - A Snav to Button 


The Baer 8 Wilde Co 
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